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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those-of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


French Magazine Racket 
ERIODICALLY, every few years, the editor of THE ART 
Dicest is compelled to write (or rewrite) the following 

editorial; the caption remains the same, “French Magazine 
Racket.” Sounds a little “spicy,” but it is merely a blunt 
“naming names” exposé of a “puff-sheet” scheme that has 
been preying upon American artists, mostly unknowns, since 
before I was born. And because artists, like all humans, 
possess a measure of vanity and a driving urge for recogni- 
tion, the racket has been surprisingly lucrative. 

If you were listed (with address) as an exhibitor this Fall 
at the Allied Artists of America or the Philadelphia Water- 
colors and Miniature annuals (other shows pending), the 
chances are in your favor that you received this letter: 


Dear Sir:—Our editor has pointed [out] to us [a] certain 
number of exhibitors of the Allied Artists of America in New 
York to whom he proposes to devote an article giving a 
biographical review. 

For this reason and in order to complete our writting 
[writing], we should be glad to have some notes concerning 
your artistic career and outlook. 

This information may be supplied to us either in written 
notes, newspaper articles, accompanied, if possible, by photo- 
graphs or engravings, or, if preferred, you may answer to the 
questionnaire that you will find herewith. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Secretary to the Editor. 


The name of this publication is La Revue Moderne; the 
secretary's telephone is Louvre 51-02. 

Exactly four years ago, Jan. 15, 1935, I wrote an editorial 
describing in minute detail the inner workings of the “puff- 
sheet” magazines. Despite a lawsuit that never materialized 
and the loss of three subscribers who had taken the bait, 
I precociously congratulated myself on a constructive cru- 
sade—and then came this recent relapse. 

In the field of art journalism it is well known that the 
easiest way to “quick money” is to publish a prostitute— 
known in the printing trade‘as a “puff-sheet.” The slogan is 
“all the news fit to the print—at a price.” Yes, your news 
appears in print (after receipt of your check), but the edi- 
tion is limited to the copies you want to buy to distribute 
among your friends. 

If you have anything worth while to give the world, your 
own newspaper critics will be the first to discover it—and you 
can’t give them one cent of “graft.” 

Remember, you can buy a whole bag of sawdust for 
five cents. 


Problem of the Competition 

_— the Clay Club’s exhibition of “Competition Models” 

(reported on page 9) lies one of the most perplexing 

problems now facing American sculptors and painters—the 
problem of the open competition. 

These competitions, sponsored by the Treasury Department, 

have been a godsend to contemporary art. They have broken 

the charmed circle of the favored few who year after year 
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carried off these commissions and thus stifled younger talent; 
they have been fairly conducted and, on the whole, judged 
by competent jurors; they have given the taxpayers much 
excellent art. The problem is that they have been too success- 
ful in their objective, have drawn too many entries (some 
artists work on three or four competitions simultaneously to 
the entire exclusion of art for exhibition), and they have 
wasted without recompense too many artist-hours. 


Under the Treasury Department system, now being fol- 
lowed by private enterprise, a competing sculptor must sub- 
mit a model conforming to architectural specifications, and 
then crate, insure and ship it at his own expense. His chance 
of winning is generally one in 200 (with painters it is even 
higher), depending on the competition’s dollar value. The 
losers have only an unwanted model on their hands to remind 
them of lost time, money and talent. 

Artists are beginning to grumble and Washington, sincere 
in its efforts for art encouragement, is starting to worry. 

One solution might be to panel off the artists into groups of 
about 50 by raising regional qualifications or by limiting the 
artist’s entries. An alternative is to give recompense to entries 
for expenses to, say 25 out of 200 competitors picked by the 
jury. This would involve about $100 in the case of sculptors, 
taking care of materials, casting, crating and shipping— 
nothing for the artist’s time. 

Still another alternative might be to establish a graduating 
scale of competence under Grades I, II and III, advancement 
being dependent upon jury rating. The smaller competitions 
would be under Grade I and open to all artists, and the more 
complex would be under Grade III, open only to artists who 
have advanced through the preceding grades either as win- 
ners or “competent entries.” 

These are suggested solutions. The nub of the problem 
is to retain all the blessings of the open competition system 
and yet make it work more efficiently, with less lost motion. 


Bender: “Giver of Gifts” 


ALIFORNIANS know and love Albert M. Bender—know him 

for the greatness of his heart and the warm humanity of 
his spirit; love him for the modesty and self-effacement with 
which he plays the role of a modern Medici, giving patronage 
to artists and art to the people. It is therefore particularly 
fitting that Californians now, while he is still with us, should 
voice their appreciation. 

As H. L. Dungan writes in the Oakland Tribune: “The 
giver of gifts may have an especial blessing at some time 
hereafter and somewhere, but in this forgetful world of 
today he is lucky to get a short ‘thank you.’ So, with con- 
siderable emotion, we set down a brief record of some 
tributes to Albert M. Bender, giver of great gifts to art.” 

These “tributes” were staged this month and last at Mills 
College and at the San Francisco Museum. At Mills College 
was exhibited a small fraction of Mr. Bender’s gifts from 
the Orient—rare works of art from an ancient civilization for 
the students of today and many tomorrows to come. “Some 
will understand and appreciate,” notes Dungan, “and that, we 
gather, will be Mr. Bender’s greatest ‘thank you.’” At the 
San Francisco Museum, from Dec. 8 to Jan. 8, practically all 
the exhibition space was devoted to a display of its Bender- 
given collection of paintings, drawings, prints and sculpture 
by contemporary artists, mostly Californians. Dungan has 
no record of “just how many California artists Mr. Bender 
has saved from something akin to starvation. Perhaps the 
giver of gifts would like no mention of it, but artists we know 
are willing to say that at times, when they needed bread, they 
sold pictures, much to their surprise.” 

Some after-dinner speaker may well rise to say: “I give 
you Albert M. Bender, patron of the arts, lover of people, 
friend of the artists, San Francisco’s Medici.” 


UEST EXHIBITION 


ROBERT 


HENRI 


TODAY 


UNTIL JANUARY 28 
At the Fifth Avenue Galleries of 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 5ist St., New York 
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WHYTE GALLERY 


PAINTINGS & WATERCOLORS 
y 
NICOLAI CIKOVSKY 


January 23 - February 16 


1707 H ST, N.W. © Republic 1042 
Washington, D. C. 


Paintings & Watercolors 


LOUIS 


FERSTADT 


January 16 - February 4 


HUDSON D. WALKER GALLERY 
* 38 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK ¢ 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
ISABEL 
Jan. 17th - Feb. 4th 
A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58) WN. Y. 





ART GALLERIES and EXHIBITING 
ARTISTS will find THE ART DIGEST 
a fine advertising medium. For rates 


and information address: 116 East 
59th Street, New York City. 





THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, dJr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer; Helen Bos- 
well, Vice-President. Semi-monthly October to 
May, inclusive; monthly June, July, August 
and September. Editer, Peyton Boswell, dJr.; 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


To the Bauhaus Defense 


Sir: In your issue of December 15 you pub- 
lished a column “Bauhaus Criticized” in which 
you chose from the reviews of the New York 
newspaper critics only those excerpts which 
were unfavorable. . . . We believe that any 
unbiased reader would agree that the critics 
whom you quoted differed radically both about 
the Bauhaus.“and ahout the exhibition. The 
World-Telegram was extremely enthusiastic; 
the Journal-American was mildly favorable; 
the Post was luke warm; two others, the 
Herald Tribune and the Sun, were definitely 
hostile. The long review in the Times was 
thoroughly favorable to the Bauhaus itself 
but criticized the installation of the exhibi- 
tion. We may add to these a very favorable 
review by Lewis Mumford in the New Yorker, 
and your own intelligent and objective ac- 
count of the Bauhaus in Tue Art Dicest. 

So much for the art critics, some of whom 
seemed ill at ease in reviewing an exhibition 
in which architecture, industrial art and edu- 
cational methods were of greater importance 
than painting and sculpture. 

* Whatever the opinion of the critics, the in- 
terest of the public has been unmistakable, 
for the attendance has been by far the highest 
of any of our exhibitions in the present tem- 
porary quarters in Rockefeller Center. 
—Joun McAnporew, Curator of Architecture 
and Industrial Art, Museum of Modern Art 


Wants No Part of It 


Sir: There is no doubt that the need does 
exist here for some force to stimulate public 
interest in the arts, but a government headed 
bureau, as suggested by Walter Damrosch and 
others, is not the answer. Let us look to the 
Continent where such plans have been in 
vogue for years past. These national commit- 
tees and academies have always degenerated 
from a group expressing lofty ideals to highly 
arbitrary bodies dictating standards to both 
artist and art lover. 

We cannot overlook the fact that prac- 
tically every artist working under such condi- 
tions in the past, and now rated outstanding 
in his day, produced his creations in viola- 
tion of the supreme wills. Why must we cre- 
ate a false market, then force the artist to 
produce for it? No. You can’t dress him in a 
freshly laundered smock and then tie his 
hands! 

—Joun La Marre, Somerville, Mass. 


Advances the Cause 
Sir: My Life Membership in the Art Dicest 
gives me a smug sense of security. I think 
I may safely say that your paper not only 
advances the cause of art but that it actually, 
by enlightenment of its subject, makes better 
artists of its readers. | would rather dispense 
with some color from my palette than to be 
without THe Art Dicest. 
—Ciype Forsytue, San Marino, Calif. 


We Intend to Stay There 

Sir: I think your outspoken comments on 
the art situation in various trends is a com- 
mendable feature of THe Art Dicest, and 
trust that you will continue to keep the maga- 
zine in the middle of the road and not be 
influenced to swing too much to either the 
right or left wing factions. 

—A.eert M. Wearstez, Youngstown, Ohio 


Assistant Editor. Paul Bird; Associate Editor, 
Prank FP. Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luy- 
ber; Circulation Manager, Esther G. Jethro. 
Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March 3, 1870. Subscriptions: United 











RECENT PAINTINGS 


“Scenes of New York”’ 


FLOYD CLYMER 


Jan. 16 to Feb. 4 


MILCH GALLERIES 


In American Art Since 1905 
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During January 


FRANK REHN GALLERY 
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Paintings 5 Jan. 16 - 28 


Katherine B. S. Larkin 


Yvonne Pene du Bois 
ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57: 








= Lithographs and Caricatures = 


HIRSCHFIELD 


Jan. 24th - Feb. 8th 


MORGAN GALLERY 
= - 37 West 57 St., N. Y. = 
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Lutz of California 


“You wiLt be hearing increasingly of Dan 
Lutz in the national art field; he has what it 
takes,” wrote Arthur Millier some months ago 
in the Los Angeles Times. Millier made the 
right prediction, and New York is at present 
having an opportunity to view the work of 
this young California artist, in an exhibition 
at Contemporary Arts until Jan. 30. In his 
home region Lutz has achieved a considerable 
record, having won six important awards since 
1936 and being a member of the fine arts 
faculty of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

At the time of-his one-man show at the 
Foundation of Western Art last Fall, Millier 
tendered criticism that applies with equal 
force to the present New York display. “Lutz 
is the painter-poet of the outmoded and the 
down-at-heel,” wrote the California critic. 
“Give him an odd brick-and-board tenement, 
an ancient railroad caboose, the weathered 
wooden water tank at Leadville—and the curi- 
ous Lutz pathos is aroused. 

“The man has some deep sympathy with 
things and people used or misused—it depends 
upon your point of view which way you in- 
terpret this—by life and time. 

“It may be Charlie [the painting repro- 
duced below] with his swollen work-hands 
and half-blind eyes, or it may be a row of 
yellow cars at dusk. The sympathy, touched 
with humor, is always there. ‘And,’ he seems 
to say, ‘observe what a melancholy beauty 
time gives even to ugly things. Time etches 
character into things and people, and weather 
patines them with the loveliest colors.’ ” 

Lutz works in grays and, according to Mil- 
lier, can get an astonishing range of subtle 
colors from them, being equally adept in oil 
or watercolor. He was born in Decatur, Ill., in 
1906 and studied at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Among others he is represented in the 
Wood Gallery of Art, Montpelier, Vermont, 
and in the John H. Vanderpoel Art Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 


Charlie: Dan Lutz 
Depicted with Sympathetic Humor 
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ernment, the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, is presenting 
through Jan. 25 the most important exhibi- 
tion in America of Dutch 17th century paint- 
ing since the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York in 1909. 

Sixty-six pictures, including five Rem- 
brandts, three Hals, and several works each 
by Pieter de Hooch, Salomon Ruisdael, his 
nephew Jacob, and Jan Steen, have been as- 
sembled from public and private collections 
both here and abroad. More than half of the 
paintings are from Europe and several of them 
will be held in this country for later exhi- 
bition at the World’s Fair in New York. Ac- 
companying the show is a monumental cata- 
logue with text by Dr. Alexander Dorner, di- 
rector of the Museum, and Wolfgang Stechow, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and full page 
reproductions of all the paintings. 

The show presents the height of artistic 
accomplishment by the nation that first gave 
birth to artistic freedom: the little 17th cen- 
tury Republic of Holland. Proud, Protestant, 
commercial, democratic, Holland was the 
birthplace of much of modern life and the 
direction it gave to art is still, today, art’s 
main direction—and, strangely, the first de- 
viation in three centuries has occurred in the 
United States in the past ten years. 

Artistic freedom was no rose without thorns. 
The artist, after the Renaissance, was freed 
from the dictates of his employers; he could 
paint any subject anyway he wished, and 
was free to express whatever sublime or ri- 
diculous emotion he chose. But, freed from 
his employer, the artist was isolated from 
economic security, thrown upon his own re- 


The Wedding Party: JaN STEEN 
Loaned to Rhode Island by D. Katz of Holland 


Art of Holland: Cradle of Artistic Freedom 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE of the Dutch Gov- 


sources, and, in innumerable cases, merely 
unemployed. 
Tragedy in artists’ lives began with 17th 


century Dutch painting with the artistic free- 
dom of the little Republic. Thrown upon the 
mercy of a bourgeoise taste, Rembrandt died 
in poverty in the Ghetto at Amsterdam; Frans 
Hals lived in constant annoyance of debtors 
and finally went bankrupt; Jan Steen could 
not support his family; Emanuel de Witte 
hanged himself on a bridge one night: Ver- 
meer and de Hooch scarcely made a living: 
Ruisdael went to the poorhouse. That was 
Holland’s golden age of painting and those 
are the immortal Dutch painters. 

But the art of these men, as may be seen 
in Providence, was golden. Though victims of 
the very social philosophy they expressed, no 
bitterness, no protest comes through the color 
and forms of their canvases. Hals’ Fisherboys 
laugh joyously, Rembrandt’s King David is 
filled with profound compassion, Vermeer’s 
Milkwoman is bathed in a serene, sweet Delft 
sunlight, Jan Steen’s Wedding Party is full 
of merriment, Ruisdael’s landscape of The 
Cemetery is nature at its most grandiose. That 
is the paradox of Dutch painting. 

It was also the dilemma of the brave new 
world emerging. Gone was the authority of 
the church, the synthesis of the schoolmen, 
the comforts of the guild, the rigid, uncom- 
promising rule of the supernatural. These 
Dutchmen were personal entities of their own, 
answerable only to themselves and to an in- 
nate sense of social and business amenities 
that made more efficient selves. Out of their 
churches they took all ornamentation; it was 
distracting and irrational. The guilder rose 
in importance and maritime commerce rose 
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The Cemetery: Jacop vaAN RuyYsDAEL 


Lent to Rhode Island Exhibit by Detroit Institute 


commensurately. The Dutch were traders, 
speculators, gamblers. They were men of 
property with a fierce sense of property-rights 
and a sincere admiration for a neighbor who 
owned more than they. 

Therein lay art’s entering wedge to this 
hard Dutch life. Passion for property. leads 
to vanity and the Dutchman’s possessions, his 
own personal appearance of affluence, the in- 
terior of his room, his wife and daughter, 
the town’s burghers, the materiality of life, 
an edible rabbit, a basket of fruit, a bowl 
of flowers—these were comprehendable to the 
Dutch. The paintings of an artist in the ad- 
jacent country—Rubens, of Catholic, Spanish 
Flanders—were nonsense to them. Rubens, 
nevertheless, died not in any poorhouse. 

But the Dutch were honest, uncruel, demo- 
cratic people and for all their materialism, 
they felt a deep spirituality. It was governed 
by Nature and it had the rational aspects of 
clean-living, hard working, sensible honest 
people. Spinoza, their great philosopher made 
Nature God; he became the prince of ration- 
alists, the forerunner of scientists, and began 
the first “higher criticism” of a hitherto un- 
touchable book, the Bible. 

And so did the artists. Landscape painting 
of Nature for its own sake, lost since the 
days of the Sung painters of China, was re- 
captured by the Ruisdaels, and Hobbema in 
his Water Mill. Marine painting was born, 
in such works as Van de Velde’s Entrance to 
Dutch Port; and flower and still-life painting 
stemmed from some of the very canvases in 
the Rhode Island exhibit. 

Man for his own sake was investigated and 
nowhere with any greater depth than in some 
Rembrandt portraits of Amsterdam Ghetto 
characters. The fleetness of life, the passing 
reality flashes across a face by Hals, such as 
his Portrait of a Gentleman. 

The rational order of life was quizzed on 
canvas. Vermeer, with his discoveries of light 
values, balanced forms in space in his in- 
teriors; de Witte juggled architectural interi- 
ors and city squares for a more rational dis- 
tribution of form, such as in his Interior 
of a Church and Oude Kerk. 

Then with all that, there was the develop- 
ment of genre painting—the everyday in life. 
The Dutch peasants and townfolks of the 
lower class, the tavern habitues were care- 
free, boisterous yokels who danced, drank, 


sang and loved with little grace but much 
abandon. Jan Steen, who could not sell his 
pictures, painted those people. 

This admirably-selected exhibit does not 
neglect the lesser-known names in Dutch art. 
Among the paintings are oils by Avercamp, 
painter of delightful winter scenes; the ma- 
rine painter, Arent Arentsz; Gerrit Berkheyde 
who did city-scapes in Haarlem; the flower 
painters van Beyeren and Willem Kalf; Albert 
Cuyp who loved a quiet bovine subject; Carel 
Fabritius, figure painter and Rembrandt’s 
most brilliant pupil; Jan van Goyen the 
landscapist; the gay genre painters, Nicholas 
Maes, van Ostade, Terborch, and others. 

The sixty-six paintings represent the be- 
ginnings of the broad period of modern art. 
Out of these men came many of the later 
movements in modern European art, and out 
of them came the “easel picture”’—the sym- 
bol of full artistic freedom. 


/ 
Once Upon a Time 


THe FRENCH MODERNS when they were young 
is the theme of an unusual exhibition at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, which includes work 
by Picasso, Matisse, Miro, Balthus, Chirico, 
Derain, and Rouault. In each case, the paint- 
ing exhibited represents the artist before he 
hit the stride for which he is known today. 

The show, full of surprises, is most sur- 
prising, probably, for its Matisses. “I once 
asked Matisse,” wrote Royal Cortissoz review- 
ing this show in the Herald Tribune, “about 
his attitude toward tradition. It was at a time 
when he was painting in the manner by which 
he is generally known, and I was surprised 
by his replying that he considered himself ‘a 
link in the chain.’ The saying is not so sur- 
prising if it is recalled before his Nature 
Morte au Chapeau, dating from 1896. Here is 
a perfectly well ordered study, not in the style 
of Chardin but obviously respectful of that 
master’s tradition, a sincere effort truthfully 
to represent the objects observed. It is not 
a brilliant painting, but neither is it a dull 
one; it is able and effective. 

“By 1904 the artist’s newer hypothesis was 
sinking in, and the Notre Dame of that year 
is hardly a success. Reverting to the Nature 
Morte, 1 think mournfully of all that has 
come over the painter since. Not mournfully, 
to be sure, when I remember the immense 
strides he has made as a colorist. But in other 
phases of his art he has failed to fulfill the 
promise of the painting of 1896.” 

Cortissoz’ “mournful” view was not shared 
by other critics. The World Telegram art edi- 
tor, Emily Genauer, thought the Matisse still 
life comparable to one that might be seen in 
the National Academy shows—“painted, per- 
haps, by one of the younger members regard- 
ed as revolutionary but able, and giving prom- 
ise presently to recover from youthful mon- 
keyshines.” 

The other surprising picture is a Portrait 
of a Chauffeur by Joan Miro, a painting en- 
tirely different from the artist’s present sur- 
realistic style, recalling, instead, some of the 
paintings of Van Gogh. Two Picasso paintings 
are from the artist’s transitional period when 
he was breaking away from the Toulouse- 
Lautrec influence. 


Nature Morte au Chapeau (1896): Henri MATtissE 
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They Go to Paris 


To two AMERICAN PAINTERS—Alexandre 
Hogue and. Joseph Stella—the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Paris exhibition last Summer 
resulted in more than the harsh criticism 
which the French critics heaped upon the 
heads of their confréres. A. Conger Goodyear, 
president of the Modern Museum, announces 
that Hogue’s realistic Drought Survivors has 
been purchased by the Musée du Jeu de 
Paume through the Boyer Galleries and that 
Stella’s semi-abstract American Landscape has 
been given to the Paris institution by Arthur 
F. Egner, president of the Newark Museum. 
Both were in the aforesaid Paris exhibition. 

Both paintings are oils, Hogue’s a scene 
of a sand-smothered Texas farm; Stella’s a 
glimpse of New York skyscrapers seen at 
night through the steel cables and arch of 
Brooklyn Bridge. The Hogue was one of the 
most commented-upon exhibits in the Whitney 
Biennial of 1936, and was reproduced in the 
Dec. 1, 1936, issue of THe Art Dicest. It 
has now won a distinction that seldom comes 
to an American painting, an honor that is 
all the more surprising after the criticisms 
of the Paris critics last Summer when they 
told Americans, in effect, that as artists they 
were good manufacturers of automobiles and 
bathtubs. 

In announcing the acquisitions, Mr. Good- 
year said: “M. Dezarrois, director of the Jeu 
de Paume Museum, wished to acquire for the 
collection of that museum several works by 
contemporary American painters and sculp- 
tors shown in the exhibition last Summer. 
Sufficient funds, however, were not available. 
M. Dezarrois was particularly interested in 


- Drought. Survivors and -American Landscape. | 


Mr. Egner, owner of the Stella, offered his 
gift. Drought Survivors was then purchased.” 





2,000 in Autumn Salon 


In Paris the new Palais de Chaillot, which 
replaces the old Trocadero, was used for the 
first time this season for an art exhibition, 
housing the huge Autumn Salon which in- 
cludes more than 2,000 exhibits. This exhibi- 
tion, one of the leading annual events of Paris, 
goes far toward proving the assertion that 
the artist population of Paris has increased 
ten-fold since the World War. 

American participation in the Salon was 
smaller than in former years, only 16 artists 
showing. Leon Dabo, veteran associate of 
Whistler (he is said to have offered Whistler’s 
Mother to the Metropolitan Museum which re- 
fused to frame it in accordance with Whist- 
ler’s wishes), exhibited one of his seascapes of 
Normandy. Harold English -showed a nude, 
Michael Baxte an Algerian landscape, Mar- 
garet Bull a still-life, E. Bruce Douglas a 
statue of a greyhound, M. Gardner a Virgin 
and Child and Helen G, Oehler American 
Carnival, a brilliant, direct painting. 





A Salute 


Exactly one hundred years ago on Jan- 
uary 19 Paul Cézanne came into the world 
at Aix, the ancient capital of Provence, 
France. He grew from boyhood into man- 
hood and could have been a banker like 
his father, but he chose to be an artist. 
In his own opinion and in that of his 
contemporaries Cézanne was not a very 
800d artist, but in a fumbling way it ap- 
pears now that he set afoot one of the 
most far-reaching movements in modern 
times. On his centenary Tue Art Dicest 
salutes Paul Cézanne. 
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Eli and Samuel: Barent Fasritius (Attributed) 


Did Victoors, Drost or Fabritius Paint It? 


THE WAREHOUSE LOFT in Amsterdam over 
which Rembrandt presided as maestro to more 
than seventy young pupils during four dec- 
ades, suffered for lack of a certain well known 
type of student. 

What it needed, in the light of problems 
such as today attend the above picture, was 
an autograph “hound,” a chatterbox who 
had a mania for keeping a diary, a busybody 
who never could become an artist but re- 
mained all his life the perennial student. For- 
lorn wish, of course: the maestro would soon 
have rid the loft of such with swift, forceful 
dispatch. 

But the fellow would have been a great 
help in clearing up all the rarefied wrang- 
ling that goes on among scholars as to who 
painted what, and retouched where, and fin- 
ished when, concerning all the works that 
were issued from that famous studio. In past 
eras some art experts of Europe had a simple 
enough answer: Rembrandt painted all of 
them. 

The touching, not-too-forceful painting of 
Eli and Samuel which the Art Institute of 
Chicago recently acquired from M. Knoedler 
& Co. presents a typical “School of Rem- 
brandt” problem. Did Johannes Victoors paint 
it? Did Willem Drost? Barent Fabritius? Did 
Rembrandt, anguished at the whole thing, 
but especially at the painting of the hand, 
grasp the brush from his bewildered pupil and 
deftly paint in a new hand himself? Does the 
picture really represent Eli and Samuel or 
Jacob and Benjamin? Is the elderly figure the 
same model that hobbled in daily while Rem- 
brandt was painting his Jewish Merchant now 
in the National Gallery? 

These are the problems which might have 


been neatly resolved by one or two entries in 
the hypothetical diary of the imaginary nui- 
sance. The Art Institute catalogues the work 
as Eli and Samuel: School of Rembrandt, and 
Gilbert W. Longstreet, discussing the work in 
the Bulletin, suggests that it was painted by 
someone who, like Barent Fabritius, was close 
to the master and painted under him. 


“The master may have worked over the 
hand himself, to bring it into more prominence 
as an expressive feature in the characteriza- 
tion of the old man. There is a lack of solidity 
in both of the figures, and a certain fumbling 
in the handling of the paint medium as well 
as in the draftsmanship, which keep the pic- 
ture from being a work of the first order.” 

It was at the time this was painted that 
Rembrandt began to fall back on religion 
for his themes, saddened as he was by Sas- 
kia’s death and his loss of popular favor, 
and he went to Jewish types for his most pro- 
found expression. The theme illustrates the 
passage in the old testament that describes 
how Eli’s sight failed and the Lord called 
Samuel, who came running to the old man 
asking if he had called him. “And Eli per- 
ceived that the Lord had called Samuel,” con- 
cludes the comforting passage. 

If the work is by Barent Fabritius it is the 
first by that artist to come to America. Bar- 
ent’s brother, Carel, considered a greater art- 
ist (represented by only two works in Amer- 
ica), exerted some influence on his impres- 
sionable brother, whose oeuvre (scholars’ word 
for “production”) has been partially estab- 
lished. 

That the work came from the greatest art 
school of Europe, a dusty warehouse loft in 
Amsterdam, is beyond question. 


Winter: Aucustin Payot 





Autumn: AvucusTiIn Payou 


Sans Power, They Exuded Charm, Femininity 


A croup of French sculptures from the 
days when French plastic art lacked power, 
but was steeped to a compensatory degree in 
grace, charm, femininity and gay insouciance, 
have been presented to the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum by Eva Roberts Stotesbury in memory 
of the late Edward T. Stotesbury. The works 
represent two famous artists of the period 
of Louis XV, Clodion and Pajou. 


Two antique plaster groups are from the 
hand of Clodion, whose real name was Claude 
Michel (1738-1814), and who is considered 
probably the greatest of the rococo sculptors. 
The groups are from a series of four (the 
others are in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, 
Paris), originally made for the oval dining 
room of a Parisian house, the Hotel de Bot- 
trell-Quintin. 

Each of the two Clodion groups consists 
of two dancing maidens, garmented in Greek 
kitons, supporting large vasques (platters 
laden with fruit), and excelling in gay move- 
ment, and refined grace. Clodion has intro- 
duced just the proper amount of naturalism— 
a coquettish look, a slight tilting of the tray, 
a tossed head—to give the sculptures a thor- 
oughly and unmistakable French quality. 


Augustin Pajou (1730-1809), a less famous 
but equally successful contemporary of Clo- 
dion, is represented by four statues signify- 
ing the seasons of the year. Two antique- 
clothed maids represent Spring and Summer, 
the former holding a garland of flowers, the 
latter a sheaf of wheat. A nude youth holding 
a bowl and crowned with the fruits of the 
vineyard represents Autumn, while an old man, 
shielding and bracing himself against the win- 
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try blasts represents the Winter. It is be- 
lieved that the four free-standing figures were 
made for the Marquis Francois de Craymeyal, 
to adorn the monumental vaulted hall of the 
orangerie in his chateau, a little south of 
Paris, and which was demolished in 1824. 

Leaning more upon the antique and aca- 
demic formulae of the time, Pajou’s statues 
lack the spirited “Frenchiness” of Clodion’s 
groups and have less originality. His Spring 
recalls the Venus of Botticelli, his Winter, 
the mannerisms of the Michaelangelesque 
school, both influences which Pajou met dur- 
ing his trip to Rome. 





WPA Supervisors 


Following are the members of the super- 
visory staff of the WPA Federal Art Project 
of New York as listed in a project release: 

Audrey McMahon, Assistant to Director; 
Harry Knight, Assistant Technical Director; 
Carl K. Tranum, Administrative Assistant; 
Geoffrey Norman, Assistant Regional Direc- 
tor; Arthur Abraham, Project Planning; Eliz- 
abeth Aiken, Models Division; Louis Block, 
Index of American Design; Louis Bromberg, 
Model Making & Dioramas; Burgoyne Diller, 
Mural Division; Raphael Doktor, Restoration, 
Installation and Technical; Philip Evergood, 
Easel Division; Richard Floethe, Poster Divi- 
siong Samuel H. Friedman, Director of In- 
formation; Robert U. Godsoe, Exhibition Di- 
vision; Ralph Guitieri, Photographic Division; 
M. Lewis Jacobs, Four-Arts; Giralamo Pic- 
coli, Sculpture Division; Lloyd Rollins, Cen- 
tral Allocations; Alexander Stavenitz, Art 
Teaching; Lynd Ward, Graphic Division. 








Unionism & Art 


Is TRADE UNIONISM compatable with fine 
art? The question, which became an issue 
for the first time in American art two years 
ago, is considered with actual documents in 
an exhibition current in New York at the 
New School for Social Research: the first 
annual sculpture exhibition of the United 
American Sculptors. In the code language of 
trade unionism this organization is a branch 
of the United American Artists, U.O.P.W.A., 
Local No. 60, C.1.0. 

Seventy-seven plaster, bronze, wood, stone, 
and steel sculptures are on view, representing 
as many sculptors all of whom are members 
of the C.1.0. A goodly portion of the exhibits, 
including several of the best, were done for 
the Federal Art Project. 

Rockwell Kent furnishes a foreword to the 
catalogue (which reproduces all pieces ex- 
hibited), and in it he states that “artists 
are people in America now—though it took 
a full sized depression to bring them to it.” 
“Artists can feel,’ continues Kent, “what 
they, what we, do feel, their art will some 
day tell. Yet of the vitality of artists’ feelings, 
of their depth and honesty, their art—I liken 
art to words—speaks not as loud as deeds. 
They need no truer vindication than their 
acts in every worth while public cause have 
furnished.” 

Separated from 
solely 


their deeds and judged 
by their art, the United American 
Sculptors put on a fair exhibition in com- 
parison with other group sculpture shows. 
There is no indication that art is regimented 
by trade unionism though in many cases it 
takes direction, especially in subject matter. 

The worker and the oppressed inspire many 
of the pieces, sometimes to the impairment ot 
sculptural purity, but balancing the sociai 
protest -themes are the Mother and Child 
groups, the Standing Nudes, the portrait 
heads and abstractions that lend variety and 
diversity to similar exhibitions. A straining of 
medium for dramatic effects, an overabun- 
dance of Aztec eyes and negroid mouths on 
many of the figures, and the emphasis upon 
the two-dimensional view, are balanced by 
intrepid experimentation and determination 
to be vital at all cost. 

In the semi-abstract mode is the plaster of 


[Please turn to page 23} 


Song of the Shirt: Joun Hovannes 
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Donald De Lue’s Losing Model for Metropolitan Life 


Building. A Runner-up, It Was Returned “With Regrets” 


Thomas Lo Medico’s Winning Model for Metropolitan 
Life Building at Fair. Will Net Artist $3,000 


Have You a Little, Orphan Model Gathering Dust in Your Studio? 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS, perturbed by the 
amount of time and energy they expend on 
competitions which usually bring them neither 
fame nor fortune, are placing their problem 
before the public in an exhibition of com- 
petition models at the Clay Club, New York, 
current until Feb. 18. The show comprises 36 
studies, mostly in plaster, which 21 sculp- 
tors submitted in eight contests, five of which 
were sponsored by the Treasury Department. 
Two of the exhibitors won awards; the re- 
maining 19 have nothing to show for their 
efforts but a few plaster figures that are un- 
suited for exhibition except in special shows 
like that of the Clay Club. Organized by Sahl 
Swarz, the show is the most instructive now 
on view in New York. 


One of the two fruitful designs is a family 
group by Thomas G. Lo Medico which is now 
being executed in larger-than-life scale for 
an $8,000 fee, which should, after paying for 
materials and production costs, net the sculp- 
tor about $3,000. The work-represents a fam- 
ily—a father and mother with their son—in 
forms solid and simplified, imbued with a 
sense of largeness, and will form the princi- 
pal decoration of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Building at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

Another family group, also suggesting a 
scale of monumental proportions, is by Donald 
De Lue, whose example was rated a “run- 
ner-up” in Metropolitan Life competition. De 
Lue, along with the other three contestants 
whose family groups are in the show, turned 
out a competent piece of work which, after 
the close of the contest, is of use to neither 
the artist nor the public. 

The other winning sculptor in the exhibi- 
tion is Charles Rudy, whose figure of a man 
straddling a boat won the award in the Gov- 
ernment’s Bronx Post Office competition. Near 
his model are figures by Carl Schmitz, Albert 
Stewart and Elliot Means, unsuccessful par- 
ticipants in that contest. 

Among the most unusual exhibits is a 
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placque by Elliot Means, who, when working 
out a design for the Associated Press Build- 
ing in New York City, took to heart the old 
axiom specifying what is, and what is not, 
news. His design, which lost out to the one 
by Noguchi (THe Art Dicest, Oct. 15, 1938), 
shows a man in the unconventional act of 
biting a dog. The jury wasn’t in the mood for 
humor. 

Another rejected model, produced for the 
Newark Post Office competition, is Joseph 
Kiselewski’s figure of Justice, which, in its 
pose and drapery, goes back to antiquity. The 
figure’s eyes are not blindfolded and she holds 


This Model by Joseph Kiselewski Lost 
to Kraus’ Justice. Newark Would Have 
Liked the Scales and Classic Drapes 





aloft a scale—the conventional label for any 
figure having to do with justice. Perhaps 
the public would have preferred this to the 
figure by Romauld Kraus, which, as mentioned 
in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, won the 
competition but was rejected by the citizens 
of Newark, who wanted a conventionally la- 
belled Justice rather than one based on an 
original conception. 

The largest number of exhibits were drawn 
from among the models submitted to the 
jury selecting the sculptural adornment of the 
Apex Building in Washington, D. C. In this 
group are reclining figures, in pairs, by Louis 
Slobodkin and Carl Schmitz; one of Wheeler 
Williams’ powerful, slightly stylized reclin- 
ing male figure; and Donald De Lue’s group 
of four figures, well organized in a compact 
outline. 

Concluding the exhibition are works by 
Theodore Barbarossa, Joseph McIntosh, Vla- 
dimir Yoffe, Benjamin Hawkins, Jean de Mar- 
co, Berta Margolies, Eugene Schoonmaker, 
Ilse Erythropel, Elizabeth Straub, Baetano 
Cecere, Sahl Swarz, and Dorothea Denslow— 
all with a losing model tucked away in some 
dusty corner of their studios. 





Washes by Goldstein 


After first selling watercolors to the Brook- 
lyn and the Cleveland museums, Hyman Gold- 
stein is now holding his first one-man show. 
The Montross Gallery, New York, is sponsor- 
ing until Jan. 21, an exhibition of 16 water- 
colors by this young Brooklyn artist, who re- 
cords city and country scenes with freely 
handled washes. 

His Central Park catches the theatrical 
quality of the towered buildings that hem in 
New York’s famous “breathing spot” and 
form a strange background for the tree-lined 
lakes that seem remote from the congestion 
of a city. The atmospheric effects of fogs 
and thunderstorms have also been caught 
by Goldstein’s quick washes. 
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Yellow and Brown Jade Recumbent Horse, T’ang Period. 


Collection of Mrs. E. Sonnenschein 


Three Thousand Years of Chinese Jade 


Jape: “Benevolence lies in its gleaming 
surface, knowledge in its luminous quality; 
uprightness in its unyieldiness, power in its 
harmlessness; purity of soul in its rarity and 
spotlessness; eternity in its durability; moral 
leading in the fact that it goes from hand to 
hand without being sullied.” 

Such are the qualities of jade according to 
one ancient and good Confucian book, the 
Li Chi. A mere mineral composed of silica, 
lime, and magnesia to the scientist, jade has 
been an object of veneration to the Chinese 
since China began, and an exhibition of such 
objects current at the Arden Galleries, New 
York, is titled significantly, “Three Thou- 
sand Years of Chinese Jade.” 

For three Cathay cycles (and perhaps for 
cycles more to come) China sought out in its 
river beds and streams that hard, resonant, 
soapy stone, sent it to its lapidaries, and 
fondled the carved results, endowing them 
with medicinal, magical and cosmic powers. 

The jades of China have cast their spell 
over the Occident, over Americans and Euro- 
peans, and for rarity, the Arden loan show 
has probably more precious items than any 
other exhibition of the year in New York, 
and includes many pieces which, were the 
show not a benefit for the unhappy China of 
today, would remain locked in their owners’ 
cases, away from public view. 

The Arden exhibition probably outranks, in 
rarity and selectivity, any other exhibition of 
Chinese jade ever held, and has been care- 


fully assembled by Dr. Alfred Salmony, an 
authority on this phase of Chinese art, who 
compiled for the show a well illustrated, un- 
encumbered catalogue. A brief survey of the 
work of each period heads the chronological 
catalogue divisions. 

The show is especially rich in early, archaic 
jade objects such as sceptres, swords and 
lances, ornaments and pendants of various 
kinds, and animal statuettes. Only in the later 
period are the more familiar jade vases and 
vessels included, and the small sizes of the 
nearly three hundred objects make a seem- 
ingly small exhibition. But the show includes 
world famous pieces from such great Ameri- 
can jade collections as the Pillsbury (Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts), the Dumbarton 
Oakes, the Mrs. William H. Moore, the Mrs. 
Edward S. Harkness, the Mrs. Wellington 
Koo, the Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, the Mrs. 
James H. R. Cromwell (former Doris Duke), 
Diedrich Abbes, Dr. Richard E. Fuller and 
Mrs. Edward Sonnenschein collections and 
the English collection of A. W. Bahr. 


The main intent of the sponsors, and one 
most effectively achieved here, is the presen- 
tation of the first comprehensive survey of 
the growth of jade art in China over a 
period of three thousand years. The show 
opens with a case of pebbles showing the nat- 
ural occurrence of the stone, before its jour- 
ney to the lapidary. From the earliest period, 
the pre-historic and Shang eras, are many 
early symbols of rank, and ceremonial axes 


White Jade Bowl from the Ch’ing Era, the Final Dynasty. 
Lent by Mrs. James H. R. Cromwell 











and swords (which, of course would be shat- 
tered in actual battle) that display a vigor- 
ous grandeur of design. The symbols of heaven 
(flat disk with a hole), and earth (a cube 
pierced by a cylinder) appear in this period. 


Dr. Salmony divides the Chou period four 
ways, into early and late Western and Eastern 
Chou (122-206 BC), and traces the growth 
through these periods of a heightening con- 
sciousness of art, which, in late Eastern Chou 
times became an art for arts sake. There are 
a great many fine pieces of this period (many 
of them with traces of the cinnabar in which 
they were buried in tombs), and decoration 
becomes more elaborate and rhythmic. In the 
succeeding Han period the jades follow the 
same tradition in a less crowded and quieter 
pattern. 

The T’ang period, so prolific in sculpture, 
pottery and painting, was China’s great age of 
naturalism and though very little is known 
of the jade of this period, the Recumbent 
Horse reproduced, from the collection of Mrs. 
E. Sonnenschein, is a high point of the exhibit. 

Three thousand years of sustained creative- 
ness was impossible, even in China, and in the 
Sung and Yuan periods when civilization be- 





Olive Green Jade Buffalo Head from Shang, 
the First Period. The Pillsbury Collection 


came classic and serene, the jade carvers 
began imitation of earlier forms for inspira- 
tion in their art. There were famous jade col- 
lections in China at this time (circa 1200 
A. D.), just as there are today, and they 
were published and illustrated in catalogues 
which were available to the artists. 

From 1368 to 1644, the last great dynasty of 
Chinese art—Ming—accounted for the intro- 
duction of a playfulness in jade carving, 
though it was tempered by heightened refine- 
ment. The final dynasty, which carries Chinese 
art up to the Revolution of 1912—the Ch’ing 
era—was a period of virtuosity and technical 
perfection, though there was little creative 
invention. China was on the downside of one 
of her famous cycles, but the perfection of 
such vases as the bowl from the Cromwell col- 
lection illustrates the beauty that prevailed. 

Three thousand years had not passed with- 
out impressing a tradition and the wonder of 
this jade exhibition is the deep, undeviating 
channel that those years grooved in the stream 
of Oriental art: Shang or Ch’ing, Han or 
Sung, or T’ang, the little pieces of raw stone 
were sublimated inevitably with the imprint 
of China’s unchanging artistic soul. 
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From Old China 


Tue capacity of public taste in America 
to appreciate art forms unrelated to its own 
civilization has been nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the enthusiasm shown this 
year for ancient Chinese bronzes. There have 
already been several such exhibitions, capped 
by the Metropolitan show which drew 44,000 
visitors. The latest display, on view until 
Jan. 28, is at the C. T. Loo Galleries. 

The Loo exhibition is particularly strong 
in the archaic divisions and includes objects 
from the pre-Shang through the Sung dy- 
nasty. There are wine vessels, food vessels, 
mirrors, swords, belt buckles, bells, ornaments, 
jewelry and dozens of other objects of innu- 
merable shape, size and significance. An elab- 
orately illustrated catalogue, compiled by J. 
LeRoy Davidson, lists 160 items. 


The piéce de resistance in the present show 
is the food vessel assigned to early Chou, 
which is so elaborately sculptured that, in the 
hands of a lesser artist than the unknown 
and long-dead designer, would easily have 
been a mere tour de force. 

The genius of Chinese “military” archi- 
tecture is incorporated into such bronzes as 
this piece. China’s early enemies were not 
the hordes that swept in from the West and 
down from the North, but the devils that 
resided in the thin ether, everywhere. These 
evil spirits were wily strategists, but the 
bronze-casters were wilier. They designed the 
vessels of sacrificial nature as literal for- 
tresses: equipped them with impregnable 
thrusts of form, with hex signs, with spikes 
that look like the Maginot line, with menacing 
formalized dragons—the more menacing for 
their formalism—and with craftily designed 
animals that were confounding and fearsome 
even to ghosts. 

The animals and masks and forms on these 
bronzes were China’s real defense: the Great 
Wall was but a mere earthly barrier for con- 
querable human enemies. The one great repel- 
lent to all these devils, the oldest hex sign 
in the world, was the t’ao-t’ieh mask, a puz- 
zle to the art scholars but sheer logic to any 
superstitious backwoods man. 

Hence there was reason for the design 
of ancient Chinese bronzes but there were 
also aesthetics. The Chou food vessel, for 
all its battlement, is an artistic triumph, and, 
in a much less bristling manner, is another 


Food Vessel (Tou), Late Chou Period 


round food vessel from the less “bedeviled” 
late Chou period. This piece, one of those 
rare bronzes that escaped the rubbing of later 
antiquarians “to bring out the patine,” is 
delicate, and sensitive in shape, firm and 
fullsome, and decorated with encircling, self- 
biting, intertwining dragons in gold. 

The bells form an exceptionally interesting 
section, including small and monumental 
pieces, each decorated with their set of eight- 
een bosses which must have originally func- 
tioned something like the keys of a clarion. 
Here again the decoration is aimed at con- 
founding the spirits. 

One of the most fascinating divisions is a 
case of belt buckles, each of different design 


Dragon Motives in Gold Encircle Body of Green Patina 
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Food Vessel (Ting), Early Chou Period 
A “Fortress” Armed Against Assault by Devils 


and size, providing a multiplicity of imagina- 
tive guardian angles. These are all from the 
late Chou and Han periods—simple, cast, 
curved metal pieces, all built the same way 
for quickly buckling a girdle. They again are 
decorated with the convention of dragons 
and birds and other animals, and, in addition 
to their practical function, they served the 
wearer as spiritual protector. But the buckles, 
as with >the vessels and other objects, have 
that hard-earned increment: art. 


He Fights for Art Mone 


American artists have often paid their way 
with earnings from extraneous occupations 
—some have gone to sea to earn money for 
art school, and others have clerked in de- 
partment stores—but few have resorted to pro- 
fessional boxing for a livelihood while learn- 
ing the fundamentals of art. One of the few 
who has, Anthony Sisti (135 pounds), will 
exchange punches late next month in a one- 
fight “comeback” in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden to get money to finance his 
coming exhibition of oils at the Argent Gal- 
lery. No amateur in the ring or at the easel, 
Sisti, who started his fight career as a boy 
on Greenwich Village’s ungenteel Sullivan 
Street, is as much at home on the sport pages 
as in the aesthetic columns of the art critics. 
A professional pugilist for seven and a half 
years, Sisti has spent his free time studying, 
teaching and painting in Buffalo, Paris, New 
York, Rome and Florence, where he gradu- 
ated from the Royal Academy. 

Sisti’s exhibition will be reported in the 
March 1 issue of THe Art Dicest, along with 
a more detailed account of this unusually 
robust painter. In the meantime, a quotation 
from the Associated Press sums up the artist’s 
status with considerable clarity: “Anthony 
Sisti, who paints better than a fighter should 
and fights better than a painter should, hopes 
to mix his careers in proportions that will 
bring success in both.” 
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BeroreE an audience that included a fair 
portion, of New York’s leading artists, critics, 
patrons and dealers, Henry E. Schnakenberg 
unveiled at the Art Students League on Jan. 8 
his two monumental Treasury Department mu- 
rals, previous to their installation in the 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Post Office. Schnakenberg 
worked the better part of a year on these 
murals which, with their side panels, measure 
23 feet in length, and rumor has it that 
the Amsterdam postmaster, having seen the 
sketches, is most impatient for their arrival. 

The chances of a citizen revolt—such as 
greeted the Philip Evergood murals on Staten 
Island last Summer—are slight. The brush- 
work is sound, the color harmonious and rich, 
and the details are authentic; Schnakenberg 
saw to that while he spent many weary hours 
in research work. 

The panel reproduced above portrays one 





Sir William Johnson Conferring with the Indians: Henry E. SCHNAKENBERG 
Mural for Amsterdam, N. Y., Post Office. Sir William Was New York’s William Penn 


Schnakenberg Paints Historic Mohawk Valley for Amsterdam 


of the many conferences Sir William Johnson 
held with the Six Nations of the Iroquois 
who originally occupied the Mohawk Valley 
in Central New York—the Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas and the 
Tuscaroras composed the Six Nations, a con- 
federation that showed in those early days 
that peace is practical. Sir William settled 
in 1738 near where Amsterdam now stands 
on the Mohawk River. Here he lived for many 
years and as Superintendent of the Iroquois 
held, because of his honorable treatment, a 
position of power over these war-like tribes. 

The landscape is typical of the scenery of 
the Mohawk Valley. Schnakenberg went to 
the New York State Museum, the American 
Museum of Natural History and the Museum 
of the American Indian for the details of the 
Indian costumes. Old engravings and paint- 
ings by Catlin were consulted. The mezzotint 


of Sir William by Spooner in the New York 
Public Library was the main source for the 
likeness of the central figure. 


The scene of the other panel dates from 
the 1840’s—one hundred years after the first 
—and depicts one of the packet boats which 
carried passengers on the old Erie Canal and 
the Mohawk River. Stills from the motion 
picture The Farmer Takes a Wife proved 
useful. After many years of talk and eight 
years of actual construction, the Canal was 
opened in 1825 and was the popular mode 
of westward travel. The passenger boats, like 
the Mississippi steamboats, were elegantly 
outfitted, served excellent food and were the 
scenes of much social gayety. The coming of 
the railroad put an end to this pleasant but 
slow means of travel in 1850. 

All this Schnakenberg recalls to present- 
day citizens of Amsterdam. 





Hearst Silver Below 
Cost in London 


THE Portions of the Hearst “art empire” 
which are being dispersed in London auction 
rooms have met with scant bids and heavy 
devaluation, according to a report by Edward 
Wenham to the New York Sun. In London, 
where several American collections have late- 
ly gone for dispersal, collectors’ minds seem 
to be more on A. R. P. (Air Raid Protection) 
than on art. In times of war few care to 
think of art or antique silver. 

When section two of the silver from Mr. 
Hearst’s Welsh home, St. Donat’s Castle, was 
offered at the famous auction house of Chris- 
tie’s on Dec. 14, two of the 146 lots had to 
be bought in and the remainder brought 
slightly less than half the amount paid for 
them by the American publisher. Several of 
the final bids, writes Mr. Wenham, showed 
“enormous depreciations, as, for example, an 
Elizabethan cup which cost $16,375 in 1930, 
but which today was bought for $1,550.” 

“Such pieces,” continued Mr. Wenham, “as 
Elizabethan and other stoneware jugs and 
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Irish dish rings, of which Mr. Hearst was a 
keen collector,: met with a very poor recep- 
tion, three jugs which had been added to the 
collection during the last five years at a cost 
of $6,650 now fetching only $3,975, while 
another for which $1,025 was paid two years 
ago went for $250. 

“In view of the fact that most of the im- 
portant pieces had been acquired after the 
slump of 1929, when the strong American com- 
petition was no longer an influence in the 
market, the depreciation in the prices paid 
today is the more remarkable. But there is 
little doubt that individual losses would have 
been larger had more of the examples been 
acquired at pre-1930 prices. This is illustrated 
by a pair of Queen Anne silver-gilt ewers 
purchased in 1929, which showed a loss of 
some 70 per cent, having cost $21,000 at the 
Brownlow sale and now being bought by a 
London dealer for $7,000 .. . 

“That*collectors of rare silver are, to say 
the least, inactive was shown by the marked 
dwindling of values in 16th and 17th century 
pieces. One toilet service by Anthony Nelme, 
1691, which in 1929 realized $14,500 and was 
acquired by Mr. Hearst in 1935 for $8,500, 


today went to a London dealer for $5,100.” 

One of the features of the sale at Christie’s 
was the celebrated “Pusey Horn,” dating from 
Anglo-Saxon times with 15th century mounts. 
Writes Mr. Wenham: “When the pusey horn 
came up it was evident that this was to be 
well ‘protected,’ for it opened with a bid of 
$5,000. After that, the ‘debate’ was restricted 
to two members of the audience, Mr. Hearst’s 
former London buyer and Francis Mallet, the 
Bond street dealer, who conveyed the whis- 
pered instructions of a lady, who stood near 
him, to the auctioneer. Apparently, Mr. 
Hearst’s agent must have enjoyed a few 
psychic moments, for he was able to bring his 
opponent to the exact amount ($9,500) which 
he paid for it in 1935. This historical curiosity 
was, I understand, purchased by the anony- 
mous lady for Victoria and Albert Museum.” 

Another important historical feature was 
the Galway Mace, made by John Clifton of 
Dublin in 1709, for which with the accom- 
panying sword, Mr. Hearst paid $25,000 three 
years ago. At the Christie sale, reports Mr. 
Wenham, “it failed to attract a bid at all 
near the reserve and was withdrawn at just 


under $10,000.” 
The Art Digest 
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Toledo’s Delacroix 


In view of Delacroix’s prolific output—Ro- 
baut’s catalogue lists 853 oil paintings and 
more than 8,000 examples in other media—the 
relative scarcity of his works in this coun- 
try is surprising and serves to heighten in- 
terest in the Toledo Museum’s acquisition of 
the famous French Romanticist’s Return of 
Columbus. 

Obtained through the Kraushaar Galleries 
of New York and given to the museum by 
the late Thomas A. DeVilbiss, one ‘of Toledo’s 
pioneer industrialists, the canvas was in- 
cluded in the Knoedler Galleries’ recent Gros- 
Gericault-Delacroix exhibition, and before that 
had been on loan to the Louvre, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
other museums. 

“It would be an illuminating study,” writes 
Frank Seiberling, Jr., in the museum’s official 
announcement, “to trace the change of in- 
terest in subject matter from Gothic religious 
symbolism to modern psychoanalytic symbol- 
ism. An event such as Columbus’ discovery of 
the New World would seem, ideologically, to 
lie at the cross roads. Columbus’ voyage was 
the outer symbol of a profound inner expan- 
sion of horizon. On the one hand lay the ma- 


‘jestic dogma of the Church, on the other, 


the new born, scientific curiosity of the 
Renaissance.” 

“The reception of Lindbergh after his solo 
flight to Paris,” continues. Mr. Seiberling, 
“typifies the enthusiasm for daring of our age, 
but there is, in the return of Columbus, the 
higher drama of having conquered the end 
of the world and of the tremendous future for 
the race inherent in that conquest. Even the 
Oriental may recognize in Columbus’ tri- 
umphal meeting with Ferdinand and Isabella, 
one of the profound moments of history.” 

Although the arrangement of the figures 
and buildings in Toledo’s new treasure work 
is not strikingly original, the painting, in the 
informality of the postures and positions of 
the characters and in the casually arranged 
group of objects strewn at the base of the 
steps, definitely reflects the new Romantic 
movement and is free from the formality and 
stiffness of the Classicism that had marked 
the preceding generation. 

Less stiff than similar historical scenes by 

[Please turn to page 28) 





Wheat (1938): THomas Hart Benton 


St. Louis Annual Points to “the Middle Way” 


Tue City Art Museum of St. Louis is of- 
fering mid-Western art lovers the largest an- 
nual ‘exhibition of American art it has ever 
presented—91 canvases by 91 artists (of whom 
20 are local painters) as opposed to last 
year’s show of only 51 examples by 28 artists. 
That was the year the director, Meyric R. 
Rogers, complained that the government in 
art had curtailed exhibitional pictures. 

“Every effort has been made,” wrote Mr. 
Rogers in the catalogue foreword, “to include 
examples of all the various approaches which 
American artists are making today to the prob- 
lems of painting. The only conspicuous ex- 
ception is in the case of the more extreme 
abstractionists whose work cannot well be 
hung in a general exhibition and appear to 
good advantage. On the whole the exhibition 
is characteristic of the middle way which is 
travelled by the great majority of our painters. 


Return of Columbus: Devacrotx. Gift to Toledo by the Late T. A, DeVilbiss 


15th January, 1939 





This path, however, permits wide differences 
in technique, and wide personal preference.” 

To the critic of the St. Louis Star-Times, 
“a quick reconnoiter of the three galleries 
gives an impression of alert, exhilarating, in- 
genious and fresh painting with no dominant 
point of view except that of projecting the 
American scene. The emphasis seems to have 
been on sheer painting rather than on subject 
matter or audacity of style.” 

“The overstatement,” continued this critic, 
“which seemed to be coming to the fore a few 
years back, particularly among the propaganda 
painters, is happily absent. There is little in 
the way of brash social comment. Even more 
noticeable is the absence of an eccentric ap- 
proach to the artists’ problems. Some of the 
paintings are high-keyed, displaying an exub- 
erant fancy, but even these are mature.” 

In singling out the few socially conscious 
canvases, the Star-Times commended George 
Grosz for the excellent composition in his 
violent Street Fight and also William Gropper 
for his sensational, though well composed, 
Youngstown; to Nicolai Cikovsky’s No Jobs 
this critic attributed a cartoonist’s point of 
view, but described the treatment as reflective 
and undemonstrative. 

Gladys Rockmore Davis’ Reclining Figure 
(see THe Art Dicest for Nov. 15, 1938) was 
mentioned by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as 
one of the outstanding pieces in the show. 
The Post-Dispatch critic also commended John 
Carroll for his Lulu Belle, a study of a Negro 
girl in which he “achieved an ethereal effort,” 
and added that “the spare strength and 
thoughtfulness” of Eugene Speicher are exem- 
plified in Alicia (voted tenth position in the 
1938 Carnegie popularity balloting). Highly 
praised for its “blending of flesh tones and 
textures with fabric and setting,” was Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi’s Girl Thinking. 

Both St. Louis critics mention O. Louis 
Guglielmi’s surrealistic Mental Geography 
(see THe Art Dicest for Nov. 15) and list 
among the regionalists Thomas H. Benton, 
who is represented by a strong rural scene, 
Wheat, and John Steuart Curry, whose At the 
Circus was characterized by the Star-Times 
critic as “a disappointment,” as were the Du 
Bois and Edward Hopper contributions. 
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Fats [Waller] and Myra: E. Barnarp Lintott 


Lintott Paints the Ballet and the Theatre 


AN EXHIBITION of oils and drawings devoted 
entirely to subjects of the ballet and the 
theatre by E. Barnard Lintott, is on view at 
the Marie Sterner Gallery from Jan. 17 to 
29, providing a show distinguished for color, 
taste and some much-needed pleasantness. 
Lintott, who has won his laurels in flower 
painting and portraiture, takes a challenging 
position among the painters of the stage. 

It was while he was serving as Secretary 
to the British Ambassador in Russia during 
the World War that Lintott' became fas- 
cinated by the ballet. The artist-diplomat 
made much use of the Chancery and Embassy 
box at the Marinsky Theatre, and during the 
four years he was in Russia he saw all the 
principal ballets produced, and became per- 
sonally acquainted with many members of 
the “Corps de Ballet.” One of his portraits 
of Karsavina is included in the present ex- 
hibit and in her book, Theatre Street, the 
dancer mentions Lintott’s drawings. In the 
past few years the artist has been painting 
ballerinas in the Metropolitan opera troupe. 

Risking the danger that all ballet painters 


must risk since the time of Degas—the danger 
of seeming like Degas—Lintott, with a solid 
career of painting in an individual style of 
his own behind him, does not succumb, even 
though his own genius includes exceptional 
talent in draftsmanship. The _ ballerinas, 
twisting on the bar, stooping, resting or danc- 
ing are decisively drawn, and painted with 
delicate tonality. 

A certain warm humor that seems to ani- 
mate each one of the Lintott pictures comes 
definitely to rest in the painting, Fats and 
Myra, showing the famous entertainer, Fats 
Waller, at the piano like a human calliope. 





Americans Like Lautrec 

That Toulouse-Lautrec is among the favor- 
ites of American collectors is obvious from 
the attendance and sales that featured the 
recent Marie Harriman Gallery exhibition of 
his posters and lithographs. One of the bright 
spots on 57th Street last month, the show re- 
sulted in 60 sales—something extraordinary 
in these days of restricted art collecting. 


WILDENSTEIN AND CO.) Inc. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


London 








Zunser Waited 


SHomer ZuNsER, bearer of two famous 
names in the annals of Hebrew culture, spent 
ten years preparing for Jan. 5, 1938, the 
opening of his first one-man show, at the Up- 
town Gallery, New York. Although he had 
painted steadily during the years after his de- 
parture from Pratt Institute, while earning his 
food and rent in the commercial art field, 
Zunser preferred not to exhibit his paintings 
until he felt that in both conception and 
handling they possessed a fully matured pow- 
er. The artist is now 30. 


Zunser has one of the most unusual jobs in 
the field of art teaching. He is connected with 
the Psychiatric Ward of Bellevue Hospital, 
and it is his function to stimulate the pa- 
tients’ interest in drawing, not only for its 
therapeutic value, but as an aid to the psy- 
chiatrists in making their diagnosis. This work 
has given the artist considerable insight into 
the relationship of the subconscious mind 
to art, but has not made him vulnerable to 
the hokumized publicity of the Surrealists. 
Zunser, having worked with diseased minds, 
regards surrealism as a movement that is es- 
sentially empty in its premise, and one that 
is not destined to a permanent place in the 
history of art. 

His own paintings, themes painted during 
a year in New England and a number of New 
York industrial subjects, are realistic in a 
stark and elemental sense, with a strongly 
emotional approach. The exhibition continues 
through Jan. 31. 





Leslie Powell Exhibits 


Leslie Powell’s 30 paintings and his de- 
signs for the Minotaur Ballet, on exhibition at 
the Charles Morgan Gallery until Jan. 18, 
have in them no hint of the artist’s Kansas 
background. There are no silos, no wheat 
fields, in fact, very little of the American 
scene. There is instead a personal treatment 
verging on sophistication. “A delicate style 
trending toward decorative generalization with 
high points of sensitive exploration . . . ” is 
the way Carlyle Burrows of the New York 
Herald Tribune described his work. 


The dusky dancer in his Rhumba represents 
one of the artist’s several facets and height- 
ens by contrast the moody mystery of his noc- 
turnes and the eerie overtone of his Twice 
Upon a Time, a canvas in the surrealist vein. 
The exhibition revealed this WPA artist to 
Howard Devree of the New York Times “as 
a young painter of combined poetic and real- 
istic vision with a quality of macabre fan- 
tasy: a striver for the expression of some- 
thing withdrawn, even esoteric, in terms of 
the real.” 





Olson in 12th Solo Show 


J. Olaf Olson, who last year exhibited a 
group of watercolors of the Mayan ruins in 
Yucatan, was seen in his 12th one-man show 
during the first half of January, at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York. Comprising work 
done during the last ten years, his last show 
presented, besides a few Mayan temples, views 
of New York, New England and Mexico. 

The papers, despite the spread of years 
over which they were done, appear to be the 
work of one period. His Chenna Tyrol and 
Path of the Sun, both executed in 1929, have 
the same quality of light, the same technique 
and solidity as City Gate, Campeche, which 
is a much later example. Fortresses, moun- 
tains, harbors, ruins, farm scenes, beaches and 
city scenes all attract the interests of this 
Minnesota-born New York artist. 


The Art Digest 
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Confusion in Spain 






War, which seems to confuse so badly that 
romantic genus the “war correspondent,” also 
gives rise to confusing and often conflicting 
reports in matters of national art treasures. 
Witness the many tales of destroyed Spanish 
masterpieces, and the many tales reporting 
the safety of the same masterpieces. 

Two years ago supporters of Gen. Franco 
reported that when Toledo was finally cap- 
tured, the victorious Insurgents found that 
the city’s art treasures had been stolen, slashed 
with knives or completely destroyed by the 
retreating Loyalists (see THe Art Dicest for 
Oct. 15, 1936). 

However, El Greco’s Burial of Count Orgaz, 
the most mourned of the supposedly lost can- 
vases, is, according to Lionel Harris, director 
of London’s Spanish Art Gallery, still on ex- 
hibition in Toledo. In a letter published in 
the London Times, Mr. Harris, after referring 
to the rumors charging the Loyalists with 
sending the Prado’s treasures to Russia, added 
that, “the visit of Sir Frederic Kenyon and 
Mr. James G. Mann to Valencia a year ago 
officially established that all the Prado pictures 
had been safely deposited in Valencia.” 

Other sympathizers have charged that Fran- 
co’s agents were offering priceless Spanish 
treasures for sale at the London galleries of 
Tomas Harris, Ltd. These allegations, which 
gained space in American newspapers last 
August, were supported by a facsimile repro- 
duction of the frontispiece of the catalogue 
of an exhibition of Spanish paintings held at 
those galleries. “That exhibition,’ explains 
Lionel Harris in his letter to the Times, “took 
place in 1931, five years before the com- 
mencement of the civil war, but the date 
which was published on the frontispiece was 
erased in the reproduction. Many of the pic- 

tures were, in fact, the property of private 
English collectors.” 

Mr. Harris’ letter concluded with state- 
ments to the effect that Spanish art treasures 
have not been offered to him by either side, 
and that “both sides have made every possible 
effort not only to protect their many artistic 
treasures from material harm but to prevent 
at all costs any work of art, whether private 
property, the property of churches, or even 
of foreigners in Spain, from crcssing the 
frontier.” 





Ariel-Agemian Exhibits 

After many years of artistic activity in 
many countries, Ariel-Agemian, Armenian 
painter, is showing his work to New Yorkers 
until Jan. 21 at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries. Moving to Venice at the age of 10, the 
artist was admitted to the Academy of Venice 
three years later, and at the age of 19 re- 
ceived a gold medal and the titles of “Maestro 
darte” and “Professore di Pittura.” 

Figures, portraits, flower pieces, and land- 
scapes in pastel and oil comprise his first 
American show and mirror his academic back- 
ground and his familiarity with the funda- 
mentals of anatomy. Nereid presents a large, 
solidly constructed nude lying at the edge of 
a sea, and Tristan and Isolde depicts the 
famed opera couple in the elaborate trappings 
of their role, all done with a theatricality 
reminiscent of the pre-Bouguerean. 







EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
CHINESE FURNITURE 
RARE COROMANDEL SCREEN 
OLD AND MODERN CHINESE ART 
January 20th to February 9th 


DECORATORS CLUB GALLERY 
745 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 


15th January, 1939 
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Hilda: Jutes Pascin. Some-Say. “Carnal,” ete saemscirt 


Pascin and His Widow Meet in Joint-Show 


For THE FIRST TIME the works of Hermine 
David, widow of the painter Jules Pascin, 
are being exhibited along with those of her 
late husband, whose brilliant career ended 
tragically in suicide in 1930. The joint exhi- 
bition, sponsored by the Georgette Passedoit 
Gallery of New York, will continue through 
Jan. 29. 

Jules Pascin, born in Bulgaria of a family 
boasting Italian, Jewish, Spanish and Serbian 
blood, was educated in Vienna and Berlin, 
is usually classified as a French painter, but 
died an American citizen. Truly without the 
dominating tradition of any one race, Pascin 
evolved an art pecujiarly individual, an art 
sensitive to subtle tone and shade changes 
and at the same time possessing a strength 
that was belied by the delicacy that seemed 
to characterize it. 

A Bohemian in his way of life, he drew 
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his subjects from’ many classes, portraying 
mostly reclining and seated nudes and near- 
nudes, which have been described by critics 
with all shades of adjectives ranging from 
carnal to exquisite. Hilda, in the present ex- 
hibition, represents this phase, as Seated Child 
reveals his affection for children, whom he 
painted frequently and with feeling. Water- 
colors and drawings, which, like the other 
exhibits, depict people, round out the picture 
of Pascin, and stress the ease with which he 
rendered and caught character. 

Pascin’s wife, Hermine David, is a water- 
colorist adept at capturing the flavor and 
mood of Paris’ Boulevard St. Michel, of the 
Baleares, of Haute Savoie, and of the Pyrenées 
—Oriental. The latter is a small, richly col- 
ored landscape in which the objects fit into 
the composition almost as abstract elements 
which retain only their essential details. 
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Ruby’s Red Chateau: Gien MitcHELL 
The Jurors Approved; the Critics Didn't 


Fear Rides in Watercolor Annual, Says Critic 


“Fear rides abroad in many forms and not 
the least potent is that of uncertainty con- 
cerning the future.” So wrote Leila Mechlin 
of the Washington Star as she sought to ex- 
plain the unusual amount of grimness that 
pervaded the 43rd annual exhibition of the 
Washington Water Color Club at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. “It is fear,” concludes Miss 
Mechlin, “more than anything else that is ac- 
countable for the triviality and grimness of 
much of the painting of today.” While many 
colorful and well painted pictures were among 
the Club’s 200 exhibits, the show as a whole 
gave her “the impression of weariness” and 
the quality of spontaneousness was missing. 

Two prizes were awarded—one of $50 
picked by the jury of selection and a popular 
prize of $25 voted by the visitors. As is the 
rule, jury and public disagreed. The former 
honored Glen Mitchell for his Ruby’s Red 
Chateau, a house of Victorian lineage painted 
in this Minnesota artist’s characteristically 
strong manner—a picture somewhat on the 
grim side despite the touch of life-at-leisure 
in the left-hand corner. The people’s verdict 
was for Elizabeth Muhlhofer’s vase of mixed 
Spring Flowers, a painting which in technical 
excellence and style, said Miss Mechlin, re- 
calls the works of the Dutch masters. 

Mitchell Jamieson, who like Miss Muhl- 
hofer is a Washington artist, took the honor- 
able mention with Composition, a freight car 


sidetracked at a rural station—also on the 
grim side. Alice Graeme, new art editor of 
the Washington Post, much preferred the 
Jamieson to the Mitchell. “Jamieson’s color,” 
she wrote, “is soft and spread in easy washes 
upon the paper. The slate grays of his sky 
are interestingly contrasted with the blackness 
of the train on the siding. He has made an 
artistic production with the simplest of means.” 

Neither critic approved the honor paid Glen 
Mitchell. “His color,” said Miss Graeme, “is 
keyed high and rather bizzare. For the house 
he uses a cerise, while the sky is pale green. 
The whole effect is stagey and rather studied.” 
To Miss Mechlin, the winner “is a serio-comic 
work which must have been difficult of execu- 
tion, but in completion is merely calculated to 
set one’s teeth on edge if by nothing else 
than the sheer hideousness of the architecture.” 

The jury was composed of the Club’s offi- 
cers and board of managers: Seward Hume 
Rathbun (president), Benson M. Moore, Elea- 
nor Parke Custis, Marguerite Neale True, 
Frances H. Coombs, Ruth Osgood, Mary G. 
Riley, A. H. O. Rolle and John Butler. 

Placed on a personal “roll of honor” by 
Miss Graeme of the Post were: E. O. McMul- 
len, Thomas Craig, Nicolai Cikovsky, Edgar 
Nye, Prentiss Taylor, Alice Acheson, Elisa- 
beth E. Poe, Norma Bose, Caroline G. Brad- 
ley, Martin Gambee, George Samerjan, Eugen 
Weisz, Roy Clark and Peter Helck. 
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N. Y. Fair to Buy 


Provisions have been made to create a fund 
with which to purchase some of “the out- 
standing exhibits” in the New York World’s 
Fair exhibition of contemporary American art. 
A highly commendable feature, the fund is to 
accrue from sales of the show’s illustrated 
catalogue and from sales of a portfolio of 
colored reproductions of 16 of the paintings 
on exhibition. Another important feature of 
the new plan is an arrangement whereby the 
purchased works of art will be donated to 
various American museums. 

Grover A. Whalen, president of the Fair, 
as quoted in the New York Sun, explained 
that “after the conclusion of the fair the allo- 
cation of some of: these paintings, sculptures 
and graphic arts to different museums will not 
only provide an interesting and valuable rec- 
ord of this broad and democratic exhibition, 
but will be of practical benefit to the public 
and to the artists whose work is thus selected. 
The works to be purchased will be selected 
by the governing committee of the exhibition 
and it is the intention of the Fair to make 
purchases that will reflect the comprehensive 
character of the exhibition.” 

The exhibition, which will be housed in a 
spacious gallery covering an acre of ground, 
will comprise paintings, sculptures, and ex- 
amples of graphic art by living Americans. 
From an estimated 15,000 entries, juries rep- 
resenting liberal as well as conservative tastes 
will choose the 800 works that will be shown. 

The purchase fund, which will amount to 
approximately $15,000, will be expended by 
A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Museum 
of Modern Art; Mrs. Juliana Force, director 
of the Whitney Museum of Art; Herbert E. 
Winlock, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; and Holger Cahill, director of the Fair’s 
exhibition. 

Mr. Cahill, who is also national director 
of the Federal Art Project, pointed out that 
nationwide interest in the exhibition indicates 
an attendance of at least 1,250,000. 





She Paints Ravel 


The Morton Galleries, New York, are pre- 
senting until Jan. 21 the color compositions 
of Bertha Remick, a music composer and 
pageant director who began a year ago to 
translate her rhythmical conceptions into vis- 
ual color designs. She achieves her effects 
with swirling and spiralling streamers of 
bright color that suggest a momentary phase 
of the projections of a color organ. 

In Ravel—‘Valse” Miss Remick pictures the 
gifted Frenchman’s music as swishing rib- 
bons of color that spread out at the bottom 
of the canvas, tighten to a narrow passage 
at the center, and flare out to the upper 
corners of the composition. Contemplation she 
renders as soaring bursts of color, and Cosmic 
Dance No. 2 as a hazy design seemingly de- 
fined by a wafting veil. 


Do as Your Dentist Does 


Some queer things are being excavated from 
French soil this season, including the faked 
Neo-Attican statue of a Paris night club 
“Venus” reported in the last issue. Of more 
recent date is the report that the remains of 
a great prehistoric monster (shades of Loch 
Ness) have been dug up in Provencal France, 
at Charmes-sur-Rhone, on the right bank of 
the Rhone River. Two enormous ivory tusks 
have been brought to light, measuring ap- 
proximately 8 feet in length by 18 inches in 
circumference. The animal’s molars are about 
10 inches long, 5 inches wide and weigh about 
6 pounds. The ivory is in bad condition. 
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Dawn at Rockport: YARNALL ABBOTT 


New York Accords Yarnall Abbott a Memorial 


| YarNALL Apsott, the Philadelphia land- 
| scapist who died last June, is being remem- 
bered in New York with a memorial exhibi- 
tion at the Ferargil Galleries during the latter 

half of January. Known nationally as a paint- 

er of New England’s many aspects, Abbott 
5 arrived at the artist’s station via a devious 

route, having taken a degree in law at the 
r University of Pennsylvania and having achieved 
t an international reputation as a photographer 
$ before he picked up a brush. 


Trained first in the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy and later in the Academie Colavoisee 
in Paris, the artist returned to Philadelphia, 
where his activity in art circles led eventually 
to the presidency of the Art Alliance. Sum- 


s mers he spent in ‘amd~-around the _histeric-- 
d harbor of Rockport, Mass., recording many 
o of the picturesque scenes that make up the 
8 Ferargil exhibition. 

is An imaginative man with a_ tendency 
of J toward the sombre, he used the old houses, 
e 


1e He Couldn't Shave Off “Pop’”’ 


George Overbury (Pop) Hart let the kettles 


explode in his father’s glue factory and sur- 
ze Enh Poa 
* vived to become one of America’s finest crea- 


me tive artists and most fascinating vagabonds. 
An anonymous publicity writer for the Phila- 


3 delphia Art Alliance, where water colors by 
Hart will be on view from Jan. 24 to Feb. 12, 
recalls that “after he’d knocked about.a bit— 
New York, London, Chicago,—he grew a little 
Van Dyke beard. His friends thought it was 

- funny. ‘They started calling me Pop. I shaved 

ed off the beard but I couldn’t shave off the 

‘ub Pop.’” And that is how a beloved nickname 

ore was coined. 

of The release continues: “He was an incor- 
och rigible wanderer—down the Mississippi to 


ce, New Orleans, over to Egypt and down the 
of 4 Nile, back and down to Central America, 


sks Cuba, over to Tahiti, Hawaii, up to Denmark, 
ap- France, the West Indies, Spain, and time 
i after time, Mexico. But always he came back 
out home’ to the shack built of second hand 
all lumber on his ‘own piece of dirt’ at Coytes- 


ville, back of the Palisades in New Jersey.” 
15th January, 1939 





the jetties and the boats of that fishing town 
in his compositions, casting much of the 
canvas in shadow and, as in Dawn at Rock- 
port, flooding part of the horizon and an ex- 
panse of sail with bright, shimmering light. 
Light—its myriad effects as it brought life 
to landscape or to the surface of water— 
absorbed much of his interest. Often it was 
used, as in Quarrymen’s Houses, with dra- 
matic effect, creating strong patterns which 
were accented by the shaded areas. 


Light is also used with power in Summer 
Storm, in which a squall is breaking over 
some New England houses standing at the 
edge of a harbor. Moody shadows heighten 
the effect and create a convincing storm at- 


-mosphere. August, Lanesville is another ex- 


hibit that reflects, in its full warm sunshine, 
Abbott’s interest in atmospheric effects, par- 
ticularly as they played over his favorite scene 
—Rockport and the picturesque corners along 
that stretch of New England coast. 


° 


“We Can Draw!” 

The A. C. A. Gallery’s Can We Draw? ex- 
hibition, reported in the Dec. 15 issue of 
Tue Art Dicest, twitted the Board of Ex- 
aminers for not being able to recognize “good 
drawing” when they saw it. The Board is 
now having its say with an exhibition of 100 
drawings, sketches and paintings by art teach- 
ers who, unlike the A. C. A. exhibitors, passed 
the Board’s drawing test. 

Dr. Louis Marks, chairman of the examin- 
ers, had at first planned to hang examples by 
the unsuccessful candidates next to those of 
his regular teachers, but, as quoted in the 
New York Herald Tribune, he decided against 
this move because the Board “didn’t want to 
rub it in.” The show, which is being held in 
the education building at 500 Park Ave., will 
be covered in a later issue. 





Kit Kat Holds Annual 

The Kit Kat Art Club is holding its annual 
exhibition of members’ work at its new and 
larger studios, 321 West 56th Street, New 
York, until Jan. 28.°The display is varied. 















JEAN EVE 


Modern French Primitive 


Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St. — at Madison, N. Y. C. 


VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 


MODERN 
ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


Jj. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 


SHOKLER 


Paintings of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Montauk 
Jan. 23- Feb. 4 


Schneider - Gabriel Gallery 


—71 East 57th Street, New York— 



























MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS by 


EUGENE VAIL 


January 24th - February 4th 


American Fine Arts Society Galleries 
215 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONTEMPORARY 
AR T Ss 38 w. 57th st., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


DAN LUTZ 


January 16 - February 4 
ALSO GROUP EXHIBITION 





Paintings by 


ANN KOCSIS 


January 16 - 28 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue 4 New York 


SHOMER 
ZUNSER 


UPTOWN °.48t En 


249 WEST ENDAV. 

Readers ordering a change of address are re- 

quested to notify the Circulation Manager at 

least two weeks prior to the date of issue with 
which it is to take effect. 
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ERNEST STURM 
COLLECTION 


FINE HISTORICAL & 
LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS 


FIRST EDITIONS SETS IN FINE BINDINGS 
THE PROPERTY OF 
MRS. ERNEST STURM 
SOLD BY ORDER O'MALLEY & WILSON, Atts. 


SALE: THURSDAY & FRIDAY EVENINGS 
JANUARY 19th and 20th, At 8 P. M. 


EXHIBITION CONTINUING DAILY UNTIL TIME OF SALE 
From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
9 EAST 59th STREET « NEW YORK 
Auctioneers: E. P. & W. H. O'Reilly 





THE BLACK & WHITE 
AND WATER COLOUR OF 


SEGONZAC 


January 16 to February 4 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Paintings by 


H.H.NEWTON 


To January 28th 


KRAUSHAAR 


GALLERIES 


Second Floor Heckscher Bldg. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 








GRANT STUDIOS 


175 Macdougal Street, New York 


BLACK and WHITE 


ANNUAL 


PRINTS « DRAWINGS ¢ SCULPTURE 
Until JANUARY 24 






Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57 Street, New York 











THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


THE MONTH is teeming with interesting ex- 
hibitions—contemporary American painters, 
trade union sculptors, ancient Chinese artists, 
Romans, French moderns, New York children, 
and non-objective artists long on American 
lineage. 


The painting of the month must be ad- 
judged the huge watercolor by Charles Burch- 
field which was reproduced in the last issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. Burchfield was commented 
upon at length by all of the critics and that 
picture, End of Day, and another which was 
a view from under a bridge, used up many 
columns of newspaper criticism. The praise 
of the art writers was fullsome with McBride 
of the Sun voicing a lonely dissent, as seems 
his wont this season. 

The pictures epitomize Burchfield’s best 
traits, wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times: “all of his most distinctive qualities, 
if we omit from consideration the stylized 
fantasy belonging to some of the work done 
years ago.” 

Burchfield is now in a leading position 
among American contemporaries, wrote Jerome 
Klein in the Post, praising his mastery of the 
watercolor medium. And it is important, adds 
this critic, “that Burchfield has not forgotten 
he is a product of a small town.” Referring 
specifically to the End of Day, Klein observes 
that Burchfield is at his best “when he gives 
us a whiff of soot.” 

But on this matter of Burchfield not for- 
getting the small home town (which was Sa- 
lem, O.), Henry McBride, the Sun critic, had 
quite a bit to say. McBride feels that Burch- 
field’s later productions which satirize the 
grimy bleak American small towns have lost 
their “sting.” When first brought face to face 
with Burchfield “we were outraged.” 

In the present work, on the other hand, af- 
ter his enormous success with small towns, 
McBride detected “a take-it-or-leave-it man- 
ner.” “There is nothing in them to give of- 
fense. Burchfield still hunts out the shabby 
scenes to paint, but it is as though he had come 
from the nicer part of town to do them. There 
is the difference between the late and the 
early productions that you find between the 
works of Jean Francois Millet and Jules Bre- 
ton. Millet was a peasant, lived as a peasant 
and thought such living sublime. Jules Breton, 


East River: 





on the other hand, merely thought it pic- 
turesque.” 


Rattner, the Dithyrambic 

A report was promised on Abraham Ratt- 
ner’s work on view at the Julien Levy Gal- 
leries, which has been likened to the dithy- 
rambic school of literature. Though no light 
can be cast here upon what dithyrambic writ- 
ing is, Rattner’s paintings turned out to be a 
group of tingling semi-abstractions of figures 
in interiors, etc., that have a certain compel- 
ling quality. Here is Howard Devree of the 
Times on this show: 

“Rattner has drunk of the same springs, 
Pierian or muddy, with the other abstraction- 
ists, but there is in these pictures an irrepres- 
sible spirit, a gay ability to summon up emo- 
tion by color from rose to pistachio, and a 
fervid swirling deliriousness that sets the work 
apart from the solemn geometrics and néwel 
posts and cog wheels of so many of his con- 
temporaries. There is some gusty comment on 
modern society; there is an exuberant humor, 
and there is some very clever painting. But 
does one also feel that the lesser gods of the 
School of Paris haunt the shadows?” 


A Poet Becomes a Sculptor 

Among the “debut” shows of the month was 
the sculpture exhibit by Rosa Newman Wal- 
inska, whose daughter, Anna Walinska, di- 
rected the former Artists Guild Galleries. Mrs. 
Walinska’s sculptural life began literally at 
40 and the strides she has made since then 
in her art are exceptional. She contributed 
a Head to the C.1.0. show current at the New 
School, one of the outstanding exhibits, and 
at the Delphic Studios were portraits and 
full length figures distinguished, according 
to Melville Uptori of the Sun, for “careful 
modeling” and for “a certain piquancy and 
touch of charm that one can attribute only 
to feminine insight.” 

“She is a skilled and sensitive poet,” wrote 
Emily Genauer in the World-Telegram, “whose 
works have been widely published. And the 
same magical gift for poetical conception and 
articulation which must be evident in her 
poetry (and those who read the tongue in 
which she writes are enthusiastic in their 
praise) somehow carries through into her 
sculpture.” 


Henry Borkin. On View at Carstairs Gallery 
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Landscape: Jacop GetLar SmitH. Exhibited at Midtown 


Lucioni’s “Camera Eye” 


Luigi Lucioni’s new paintings at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries provided a new delight for his 
most sympathetic critic, Royal Cortissoz, of 
the Herald Tribune. Last summer Lucioni 
journeyed to Italy to paint its -country-side 
and, in the landscapes done there, he over- 
came Cortissoz’ only criticism. Speaking of 
one of the New England views R. C. wrote: 

“It is inspiriting to see how sympathetically 
he paints this portrait of a place, making a 
picture out of it and at the same time pre- 
senting it in all its rural freshness. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted, apropos of 
this canvas, that in it he does not quite 
throw off the hardness of touch which I 
have repeatedly deprecated, and, by the same 
token, he realizes my hope when he goes 
back to Italy and around his native Mal- 
nate tackles the mountains and the valleys 
of his native soil. Some innate faculty awak- 
ens, and in many small canvases, the merest 
notes, he emerges from under his besetting 
foible and paints with a new freedom.” 

The artist’s well known technical excellency 
is paid due tribute by the other critics. Jewell 
in the Times noted that he “maintains an even 
pace from year to year. There is little change. 
Certainly there is no falling off in the matter 
of technical expertness.” The Sun critic, Mc- 
Bride, concluded that “no camera yet invented 
is half so accurate as this artist’s eye.” 


London After Seven Years 

After seven years without an exhibition, 
Frank London of Woodstock returned to 57th 
Street with a show of still lifes at the Mon- 
tross Gallery that won full critical acclaim. 
In the Times, Jewell noted his “higher and 
fresher palette,” evidenced in the Bird Cage 
(reproduced on page 34), and he also noted, 
approvingly, the emotional depth in this work. 

London plies his brush “with firmness and 
finesse,” in the opinion of the Post critic, 
Klein. “Despite the lingering old-time air in 
these arrangements he has a modern sense 
of harmony and texture.” 

The strange medley of objects included in his 
still lifes, such as the Bird Cage, have a sym- 
bolic significance, according to Melville Up- 
ton, writing in the Sun. 


Watercolors by Botkin 


“A direct, emotional approach,” is the quali- 
ty that appeals to Carlyle Burrows in the 
watercolors by Henry Botkin, whose East 
River was included in his one-man display. at 
the Carroll Carstairs Gallery. “This artist,” 
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continues the Herald Tribune critic, “uses 
sombre colors in painting, but is remarkably 
sure when it comes to expressing the feeling 
of the scene or object.” 

They have “a curiously American flavor,” 
in the opinion of Emily Genauer of the 
World Telegram. Botkin’s watercolors are 
really wash drawings at first glance, but Miss 
Genauer found that in reality the color is 
not just added. “Because if you somehow 
drained all the line out of the compositions, 
the color alone would prove to be completely 
sound and structural.” 


Jacob Getlar Smith Praised 


Jacob Getlar Smith marked the dawn of 
the new, and unpredictable, year 1939 with an 
exhibition at the Midtown Art Galleries, New 
York, of watercolors done during the last 
three years. His show met with the approval 
of the critics, most of whom singled out for 
comment his color, his draughtsmanship, and 
his command of the medium. 


The Panorama 

If any good contemporary art remains in 
New York at all after next month, it will be 
a wonder to this writer. Never has a fair 
city ever been so quietly purloined of its art 
as is New York at the present moment by 
Roland McKinney, who is selecting the con- 
[Please turn to page 34] 


Driven: Hitpa Katz. 
Exhibited at Morton Gallery 








LILY CUSHING 


EMMET 


JANUARY 23 TO FEBRUARY 11 


WALKE 


GALLERIES 
108 E. 57 St. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


Ballet & Theatre by 


LINTOTT 


January 17 - 29 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 East 57th Street, New York City 


COLOR COMPOSITIONS 


BERTHA REMICK 


Until January 21 


MORTON GALLERIES 
130 WEST 57th STREET 





JACOB HIRSCH'S 
“LITTLE MUSEUM" 


30 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Exhibition of West Indian 
and Floridian Scenes by 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


in the St. Agnes Branch of the N. Y. Public 
Library, 444 Amsterdam Ave. (near 81st St.) 
January 15 - February 1 
Open 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., Closed Sundays 


Artist’s Studio at 38 Gramercy Park 


Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for American art galleries. Advertis- 
ing is charged for at the rate of $7 per inch. 
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3000 YEARS 
CHINESE JADE 


Loan Exhibition for the Benefit of the 


CHINESE CIVILIAN 
WAR VICTIMS 


Profusely Illustrated 
Catalogue, One Dollar 





UNTIL FEB. 11 


ARDEN GALLERY 


460 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 










MARIE HARRIMAN 
GALLERY 


Watercolors 


by 
0. A. RENNE 


January 9 - 28 
63 East 57th Street, New York 


——— Small Sculpture ————_ 
DOROTHEA 
GRE E N B A UM 


WEYHE GALLERY 
794 Lexington Avenue, New York 







DHE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street, New York 


RENOUARD 
Landscapes 


UNTIL JANUARY 21 






JANUARY GROUP SHOW 


PAINTINGS - WATERCOLORS - SCULPTURE 
January 14 - February 3 


ACADEMY of ALLIED 
349 WEST 86th STREET « 


ARTS 
NEW YORK 





CHINESE Y. K. CHANG 


FINGER-TIP 


And Brush Paintings 


Jan. 9th to 28th 


GUY MAYER GALLERY 
41 E. 57th St., N. Y. Fuller Bldg. 


COMPETITION 
MODELS 


CLAY CLUB GALLERY 


4 West 8th Street New York City 











Col. Juan Modesto Guilloto: Jo Daviwson. 
Peasant Turned Soldier 


Plastic Historian 


Last SUMMER was spent by the interna- 
tionally known American sculptor, Jo David- 
son, in Loyalist Spain visiting the battle fronts 
and interviewing the leaders of the “people’s 


army” which has astonished professional mili- ' 


tarists with its powers of resistance. Artistic 
fruits of that visit are the sculptured portraits 
of Loyalist civil and military leaders which 
Davidson is exhibiting during January in the 
Whyte Gallery, Washington, following their 
initial showing at the Arden Galleries in 
New York. 

In the Washington show are portraits of 
President Manuel Azana, Foreign Minister 
Alvarez del Voyo, General Jose Miaja, Dolores 
Ibarruri (“La Pasionaria”), Col. Valentin 
Gonzales, El Campesino, Col. Juan Modesto 
and Major Wolff, youthful leader of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, who is now safely 
back in the U. S. A. 

Though Davidson felt strongly the cause 
of the Loyalists, he did not permit this senti- 
ment to interfere with a sculptor’s real con- 
ception. He was artistically serious, con- 
scious that posterity was looking over his 
shoulder. Wrote Henry McBride, New York 
Sun critic, at the time of the Arden exhibit: 
“Davidson has lavished his best skill on this 
series of portraits, quite evidently undertaken 
in a crusading spirit, but though his sym- 
pathies and seriousness are evident in every 
touch there is no yielding to the temptation 
—if there was any—to be sensational. The 
sculptor very plainly felt that posterity would 
have a concern for these people and that there- 
fore he himself as an artist was on trial and 
that nothing but his best would do.” 

Davidson, now returned to Paris where he is 
working on a heroic statue of Walt Whitman, 
has well earned his title as a “plastic his- 
torian.” 

Jo Davidson, writes Leila Mechlin of the 
Washington Star, “was precisely the right man 
to portray these Loyalist leaders of Spain, 
for his work is inherently strong and elemen- 
tal; rough at times externally, but always 
characterful. These whom he has portrayed 
have endured hardness, have seen grim sights, 
have, as far as possible, accommodated them- 
selves ‘to terrible conditions, without loss of 
determination or courage. It is not a drawing 
room group or one which accords with a 
social occasion. War is a bestial business and 
sets its mark on those concerned therewith. 
This mark is on the faces of those whom 


Mr. Davidson has depicted and doubtless will 
always be there—it is unavoidable. Also it 
should not be forgotten that the majority of 
these leaders have come from the working 
classes, were indeed close to the soil, and 
have brought to their present tasks simplicity, 
clear thinking, force, but not inherited in- 
tellectuality.” 

After commenting on Manuel Azana, “born 
in the birthplace of Cervantes, an intellectual 
and accredited with having kept Spain a de- 
mocracy;” Constancia de la Mora, “born an 
aristocrat with the richest blood of Old Spain 
in her veins;” and “La Pasionaria,” born to 
poverty and to whose voice “the people listen 
enthralled for hours,” Miss Mechlin singled 
out the head of Juan Modesto Guilloto, one 
of the greatest leaders in the Popular Army 
though still in his thirties. 

Herbert L. Matthews, New York Times 
correspondent with the Loyalists, tells this 
story: “I remember Jo saying one day here 
in Barcelona—perhaps it was after doing 
this very head of Modesto—that the best 
title for the sculpture was: ‘Why the Span- 
ish Government Cannot Lose,’ Jo was right, 
too, and if you have any doubts, take a 
good look at this head of Modesto.” 





Right Church, Wrong Pew 

Like the “Charge of the Light Brigade” 
it all happened because somebody blundered, 
or possibly it merely illustrated mortal hu- 
mans’ hatred of the innate cussedness of in- 
animate objects. 

Anyway, the New York Times gave part 
of its valuable page 1 to the story of how 
an astonished household at 117 East 55th 
Street, in the normally sedate block between 
Park and Lexington, close by the hub of New 
York’s art world, found itself the innocent 
target of a demonstration by nearly 400 WPA 
workers who thought it the home of Congress- 
man Bruce Barton. Walking in double file, 
the picketers carried banners protesting the 
announced discharge of 1,526 members of the 
Federal Art Project. “Bruce Barton, hands off 
WPA,” went the chant. 

Considerably startled was the suave Eng- 
lish-accented butler who appeared at the door 
of No. 117 in response to the call of the 
WPA “delegation.” Heading the committee 
was Jacob Abelson, secretary of the Fine Arts 
Project. His request to “see Mr. Barton” was 
met by the butler’s cold-toned reply, “Mr. 
Barton doesn’t live here any more.” Mr. Abel- 
son, somewhat at a loss, submitted: “But our 
office says he does.” The butler admitted Mr. 
Barton owned the house but had rented it 
“to my people last November”—and then firm- 
ly closed the door. 

A picket was sent to “call the office” of the 
Workers Alliance and soon returned with the 
announcement that the demonstration was to 
continue. “It’s Barton’s house, legally,” he said, 
emphasizing the last word, “and, after all, 
what we want is the publicity.” 





Prints from Sweden 

The exhibition of Contemporary Swedish 
Prints, which has been touring the country 
under the auspices of the Society of American 
Etchers, is now on view at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. At the Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, its previous stop, eight of the prints 
were sold to local collectors; earlier 17 were 
purchased by the Library of Congress in 
Washington. . 

The exhibition will remain at Providence 
until Jan. 29, when it will begin to retrace 
its way across the country, stopping at the 
Toledo Museum, thence at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. Organized by John Taylor 
Arms, it is due back in Sweden in 1940. 
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The Holiday: Maurice PRENDERGAST 


Prendergast, Sargent Bought by Minneapolis 


IMPORTANT CANVASES by two past Ameri- 
cans, who in the preceding generation were 
keystones for diametrically opposed variants 
in native art, have been added to the per- 
manent collection of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts—a portrait of Mrs. Thomas Lincoln 
Manson by John Singer Sargent, darling of 
New York and Mayfair society, and The Holi- 
day by Maurice Prendergast, unacclaimed 
New England master. 

The Sargent portrait was executed in 1891, 
not as a commission but as a sort of bread- 
and-butter letter to a hostess under whose 
roof the artist had passed a good part of that 
year. When Sargent later returned to London, 
the canvas went with him, winning him praise 
when it was shown at the Royal Academy. A 
vivid characterization, it depicts an intense- 
eyed lady dressed in the voluminous skirt and 
the tightly-fitting basque typical of her day. 
Her black and red dress fills out the bottom 

e the composition and contrasts strikingly 


with the pale salmon brocade of the sofa on 
which she sits. Materials and flesh tones are 
handled with Sargent’s customary brilliance. 

Prendergast’s The Holiday, informal and 
vibrant, is carried out in the flat masses of 
color that were used so individually by this 
New England painter. A decorative landscape, 
it presents a group of figures strolling and 
lounging in a park and reflects, as did many 
of the canvases exhibited last year in the re- 
trospective exhibition at the Addison Gallery 
(THe Art Dicest, Oct. 1, 1938), his love of 
open fields and gay playgrounds. 

A painter stylistically ahead of his day, 
Prendergast was not as well understood during 
his lifetime as he is now. His canvases be- 
came more and more decorative toward the 
end, evolving into tapestry-like patterns woven 
in splendid color. Depth and form did not in- 
trigue Prendergast. A contemporary of the 
Impressionists, his work prophesied the post- 
Impressionists. 





Il Duce Exiles Futurism 


The third of Europe’s totalitarian dictators 
—Mussolini—has moved to bring art more 
firmly under the thumb of the state and has 
exiled Futurism unofficially from Fascist Italy. 
The charge is that this ismistic offspring of 
modernism is “non-Italian, disintegrating, an- 
archistic, Bolshevist and Jewish,” according 


to the New York Herald Tribune. 


Futurism was conceived and nurtured by 
Italians, and its creator, Filippo Marinetti, 
has always contended that “Fascism is 100 
per cent Futuristic” and defined Mussolini as 
the “great Futuristic genius of new Italy.” On 
the other hand, the rabid fascist, Telesio In- 
terlandi, has argued that “Futurism is dia- 
metrically opposed to veritable Italian art” and 
charged it is “a Jewish and Soviet product.” 

After months of embittered newspaper po- 
lemics, says the Herald Tribune, Interlandi has 
emerged the victor, and Marinetti will have 
to bow to the officially inspired verdict that 
his creation is “non-Italian.” This struggle 
between two important currents of opinion— 
and its result—is viewed. as another step in 
Fascism’s battle to purge all international in- 
fluences from Italy’s life. It is autarchy and 
racialism carried another step. 

Meanwhile Americans are free to paint as 
badly or as well as they are able. 
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Silz, Late of Germany 


Arthur Silz, a German painter whose artis- 
tic activities in his native land were cut short 
by official decree, was introduced to the Amer- 
ican art public during the first half of Janu- 
ary by the Hudson Walker Gallery, New York. 
Comprising canvases done over a period of 
seven years, the exhibition revealed several 
styles of painting and indicated, according 
to Howard Devree of the New York Times, 
“a striking talent for construction, an equally 
striking color sense and an ability to infuse 
his poetic quality of observation in his work. 
Certain of the figure pieces suggest in their 
decorative stiffness the influence of Hofer as 
certain of the landscapes indicate influence 
of Utrillo.” 

Jerome Klein of the New York Post ob- 
served that Silz’s later oils were lighter in 
key and more luminous than his earlier efforts. 


The Congress Aims High 


The American Artists Congress will pre- 
sent its annual membership show at 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, from Feb. 5 to 27. The unusual 
setting for an art exhibit—a modern office 
building—has prompted the Congress to name 
the show “Art in a Skyscraper.” Victor Can- 
dell, head of the exhibition committee, ex- 
pects an even larger show than last year. 
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GALLERIES - Inc 
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On Exhibition 
from January 21 


French XVIII Century 


FURNITURE AND 
OBJETS D’ART 


Property of 







Mrs. Dorsey Cullen 
(Mrs. George T. Maxwell) 
and 


George L. Maxwell 


Removed from 
Theire@psidences at 


14 East 77th Street 
New York 


and 


11 Rue St. Dominique 
Paris 


Sold by Their Order 


The collection includes Louis 
XV and Louis XVI furniture 
with a number of signed 
pieces by maitres ébénistes; 
Fine early English and 
French silver; paintings; 
Chinese porcelains and 
cloisonne; Russian enamels 
by Carl Faberge and other 
jewelers; bibelots in gold 
and semi-precious stones; 
Sevres and other fine table 
china. 
* 


Public Sale 
January 27 and 28 


at 2 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
One Dollar 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET & ARTHUR SWANN. 
Vice-Presidents 


Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc 
PLaza 3-7573 









































Triptych: Jan pve Beer. In De Keller et al Sale 


Flemish Triptych in American-Anderson Sale 


From the Paris collection of Count Alex- 
andre de Keller and the New York collec- 
tions of Mrs. Schuyler Quackenbush and the 
late Dr. I. Straus, the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries have drawn the 16th 
century Flemish paintings and the European 
and American 16th-19th century canvases: 
which will be distributed to bidders on the 
evening of Jan. 27. 

One of the Flemish works, a triptych by 
Jan de Beer (1475-1536), was exhibited at 
the Brooklyn Museum in 1935. A large exam- 
ple, 40% inches high and 53% inches long 
when open, it represents, in the central panel, 
the Virgin holding the Infant Christ, in the 
left wing, a mitred Bishop, and in the right 
wing SS. Catherine and Margaret. De Beer 
had the Northern European artist’s love of 
meticulously rendered landscape, and the Ma- 
donna, who is clothed in deep blue and rose 
garments, was placed by him before a vast 
expanse of land, complete with castles and a 
river, and terminating in distant mountains. 
Another triptych, The Adoration of the Magi, 
painted by Peter Cock Van Aelst (1502-1550) 
will be offered in this sale. The Flemish group 
also includes work by Gilles Van Coninxloo, 
Joost de Momper, Lancelot Blondeel and Mar- 
ten Van Cleve. 

From 18th century Italy have come two 
landscapes by Alessandro Magnasco, and from 
the same century in France has come Setter 
Pointing a Pheasant by Jacques Charles 
Oudry, a noted designer of Gobelins and 
Beauvais tapestries and known also for his 
paintings of the favorite hunting dogs of 
Louis XV. 

Each era has a famous cattle painter who 
is known as the “Paul Potter” of his time; 
in the 19th century it was Eugéne Joseph 
Verboeckhoven, a Belgian painter whose Cow 
in Landscape comes before the auctioneer on 
Jan. 27. Other painters represented are Bruce 
Crane, Daniel Ridgway Knight, Sigurd Schou, 
Samuel Colman, J. H. Twachtman, Louis 
Eilshemius and James M. Chase. 

The Barry Stuart 

On Jan. 21 an important Gilbert Stuart 
portrait, that of Commodore John Barry (re- 
produced in the Jan. 1 issue of THe ArT 
Dicest), will be offered at auction, together 
with naval and personal memorabilia. The 
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Commodore, who came to Philadelphia from 
Ireland in 1760 was the first captain of the 
American Revolutionary navy, for which he 
equipped and launched the first vessel. His 
portrait by Stuart has been in the Barry 
family since its execution and it formed the 
frontispiece for William Bell Clark’s biog- 
raphy of the Revolutionary hero. 





Schiff Bids Lethargic 


“For four days,” writes Edward Wenham 
from London to the New York Sun, “Sothe- 
by’s book auctioneer strove valiantly to inspire 
some warmth into a more or less lethargic 
audience when selling the last 1,200 lots of 
the nearly 3,000 books which have been 
brought over from the Schiff Library in New 
York. This was the fourth session and made 
a total of ten days devoted to selling that 
wonderful library, and in view of the general 
high quality of its books it struck me as 
incongruous that many of the lots went for 
$1.25 a time. 


“The sale included some beautiful bindings, 
but he fears the people hereabouts are having 
to be interested in A. R. P. handbooks and 
the King’s regulations governing the forces.” 


| Auction Calendar 


Jan. 18, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies; collection of the late General George R. 
Dyer: Lincolniana, autographs of Signers and 
of Presidents of U. S.; early American and 
European military & historical books. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 14. 

Jan, 19, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
estates of Annie L. Benjamin and Charles Philip 
Beebe: American paintings; 18th century Brit- 
ish portraits, 18th-19th century French can- 
vases including Barbizon masters. On exhibition 
from Jan, 14. 

Jan. 19 & 20. Thursday & Friday evenings, 
Plaza Art Gallery; collection of Ernest Sturm: 
historical and literary autographs & first edi- 
tions. On exhibition from Jan. 12. 

Jan. 20 & 21, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from estates of Emily 
F. Griggs, Annie L. Benjamin and Mrs. Annie 
C. McCann: English & French 17th-18th cen- 
tury furniture; Italian Renaissance & Oriental 
rugs; paintings. On exhibition from Jan. 14. 

Jan. 21, Saturday afternoon, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; from estate of Eliza- 
beth Barry Hepburn: Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Commodore John Barry and other articles 
pertaining to Barry. including a tankard by 
John Aitken; from other owners: George Wash- 
ington’s traveling boot box, hooked rugs, etc. 
On exhibition from Jan. 14. 

Jan. 23, 24, 25 & 26, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day & Thursday afternoons, American Art As- 
sociation-Anderson Galleries; Part IV of the 
Courtlandt F. Bishop Library. On exhibition 
from Jan. 14. 

Jan. 24 & 25, Tuesday & Wednesday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from libraries of Guy 
Emerson, Mrs. Dorothy H. Baylis, Miss Adelaide 
B. Baylis, and others: limited editions, sport- 
ing books, examples of early printing. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 20. 

Jan. 25, Wednesday at 10 A. M., Plaza Art Gal- 
lery; unredeemed jewelry from R. Simpson & 
Co. On exhibition from Jan. 23. 

Jan. 27, Friday evening, American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries; property of Count Alex- 
andre de Keller and others: Dutch, French, and 
English oil paintings. On exhibition from Jan. 
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Jan. 27 & 28, Friday & Saturday afternoons; 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. Dorsey 
Cullen and Mr. George L. Maxwell: French 18th 
century furniture; English & French silver; 
decorations. On exhibition from Jan 21. 

Jan. 28, Saturday afternoon, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; English and Amer- 
ican furniture, porcelains & decorations. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 21. 

Jan. 31, Tuesday afternoon, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; J. Robert Stout col- 
lection: books by & about Benjamin Franklin; 
also Americana, autographs, first editions. On 
exhibition from Jan. 25. 

Feb. 9. Thursday evening, Plaza Art Gallery; 
Currier & Ives lithographs. On exhibition from 
Feb 6. 





Flemish Show in February 


The important exhibition of Flemish paint- 
ings, arranged jointly by the Worcester Art 
Museum and the John G. Johnson Collection, 
will be officially opened by the Belgian Am- 
bassador the evening of Feb. 23. The show 
will continue in Worcester through March 19, 
after which the pictures will be sent to 


Philadel phia. 





Late Prices from the Auction Mart 








Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if announced). 
and the price. AAAA means American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet. 


Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 


Directoire; 18th century gold watch 

(AAAA, Korff, et al) Mrs. Harvey Mor- 

NITED 1s saceteunscehebiheihciiddsiaeh a ieetih ant eaSodaeat cia eaiahia $ 310 
Elizabethan; 2? silver rosewater flagons 

(P-B, Hearst) Peter Guille, Ltd. .......... 7,200 
Charles II; 2 silver armorial scalloped 

dishes (P-B, Hearst) Richard H. Zinser 6,800 
Charles II; silver royal flagon service (P- 

B, Hearst) Mrs. Margot Wright ............ 5.500 
George I; walnut & crewel claw-foot set- 

Oa I | cchesccteciceeptnttecectcinecenes 4,300 
Charles II; silver flat-top tankard (P-B 

Hearst) Peter Guille, Ltd. .................. 3.800 
Wm. & Mary: walnut & crimson velvet 

suite “(P-B, Hearst) E. Holt ............ 3,700 
Claude Saunier: Louis XV tulipwood com- 

mode (P-B, Hearst) French & Co. ........ 5,400 
Louis XV; acajou marqueterie bombe en- 

coignures (P-B, Hearst) French & Co. 3,400 
18th century Agra long carpet (P-B, 

Hearst). French & «C0... 2.0... 2.cc...ceve2esedeesees 3,100 
Louis XV; marqueterie-writing table (P-~ 

B, Hearst French & Co. ..................005 2,500 


James I; carved & panelled oak room (P- 
i IED UL; MINES: Sonrashichboancinccenbiceninssiene 2,600 
John Wynne: Henry VII oak armorial cab- 








inet (P-B, Hearst) E. Holt ................. 2.300 
Total for first four parts of Hearst 

SEED ichstiispatcentenvitensieviapetetegnthantionda sueaeeil $373,564.00 
Paintings 
Greuze: Louis XVII, as Dauphin (P-B 

SEEMINIILID . - ‘exictigsautthpsbierniiambbat-getenewiges Ghdaejeineneanal $13,500 
Reynolds: Lady Frances Warren (P-B 

IED / nib Cpatinsaptencriiiseenthegsunedienelrvouaneedanne 10.500 
Boucher: Le Moulin de Charenton (P-B, 

SEINE <iitiens Gcatoomenecninctogpmnpesedodictebsinaiaaan 5,500 
Daubigny: Banks of the Oise near Auvers 

(P-B, Hearst) 5,000 
Beechey: Mrs. Phillip Hills and Son Rob- 

OT Rae, 1 HNGIED >, cizatvesonaunsisacscsusisieananes 3,500 
Lely: Duchess-of Portsmouth (P-B, Hearst) 3,000 
Beechey: Portrait of Naval Officer (P-B, 

ii IED 5 crest pensedhacxeconmmindiouatenireceis Saeeaidl 2,200 
Ziem: Venetiun Scene (P-B, Hearst) Mrs. 
PRIN SID oiincnsccnionttasctpetasebidadesdeienions 2,100 
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Au Bord de la Fleuve: Rousseau. In the Maxwell Sale 


Maxwell Art Under Hammer at Parke-Bernet 


From the Paris and New’ York homes of 
Mrs. Dorsey Cullen (Mrs. George T. Max- 
well) and George L. Maxwell an extensive 
collection of French period furniture, rare 
silver and paintings has come to the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries for dispersal. After exhibi- 
tion in the firm’s New York galleries from 
Jan. 21, these properties will be sold on the 
afternoons of Jan. 27 and 28. 

The paintings, mainly of the 19th century, 
include examples by Daubigny, Cazin, Har- 
pignies, Diaz, and other artists of the Bar- 
bizon school. Theodore Rousseau, one of the 
masters in this group, is represented by his 
Au Bord de la Fleuve, reproduced above. A 
small panel, eight by ten inches, it presents a 
pleasant French countryside. 

Many famous maitres ébénistes are repre- 
sented in the collection of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI furniture with which the Maxwell 
homes were furnished. Conspicuous items are 
a pair of Louis XV palisander and tulipwood 
corner-cupboards by Riibestiick, and a Louis 
XVI acajou bureau a cylindre, believed to 


The Sturm Library 


IMPORTANT manuscripts and autograph let- 
ters by eminent literary and historical char- 
acters are a feature of the Ernest Sturm li- 
brary which the Plaza Art Galleries are dis- 
persing at auction on the evenings of Jan. 
19 and 20. Collectors of Americana will find 
many documents by Revolutionary characters, 
among which is a certified copy, written at 
the order of George Washington, of. the 
letter which Benedict Arnold under the nom 
de plume Gustavus wrote to Mr. John An- 
derson, who was, in reality, Major John An- 
dre. Dated August 30, 1780, it is believed to 
be the only certified copy of Arnold’s letter. 

Another item in this category is a letter 
written by Commodore John Paul Jones to 
Messrs. I. De Neufville and Sons, agents 
of the U. S. in the Netherlands. Dated Dec. 
13, 1779, it was written while Jones’ fleet was 
undergoing repairs in the harbor of Texel after 
his capture of the Serapis. 

The scene switches to England in another 
important offering, a letier signed by Queen 
Elizabeth. In Latin, it was written in the 
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have been presented by Marie Antoinette to 
the Princesse de Lamballe. Period bedsteads, 
canopies, commodes and tables are also of- 
fered. Of unusual interest among the chairs 
is a Louis XVI carved and laqué bergére 
example, said to have been executed as a 
throne chair for the ruler. 

The handiwork of Jean-Baptiste Claude 
Odiot, goldsmith to Napoleon I, lends dis- 
tinction to a chiseled flagon, an item in the 
silver collection. Among the English silver- 
smiths whose work is included are Paul Storr, 
from whose hands came a pair of krater-form 
wine coolers and a set of four Triton salts, 
and Paul Lamerie, who wrought the three 
Georgian silver casters beings offered. Eliza- 
bethan, James I, George I and George II are 
other classifications. 

The present owners also collected silver and 
enamels made by illustrious Russian court 
goldsmiths, such as a gold-mounted crystal 
inkwell and a jeweled and gold-mounted jade 
traveling clock by Carl Fabergé, an enamel 
and gilded silver jewel casket by Adler. 





script by one of the most skillful court calli- 
graphers of that era. The same era is re- 
flected in a letter by Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, which is inscribed “For Her Maj- 
esty’s affayres.” From the early 19th century 
is a letter by Lord Nelson, written from the 
Victory, Sept. 24, 1803, to John Hunter, Con- 
sul of Spain. A group of four pieces relates 
to Lord Mansfield’s challenge to Lord Chester- 
field to meet him on the field of honor. 

Other autograph material comes from the 
hands of Benjamin Franklin, Nathaniel 
Greene, John Jay, Lord Byron, Robert Brown- 
ing, Lafayette, Walt Whitman, Charles Dick- 
ens, Lord Tennyson, Bismarck, and the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Among the bound volumes is the Third Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare’s plays — the third 
issue, it is considerably rarer than the Second 
Folio Edition, and contains additional plays 
end the proper title page. 

Sloane’s Life of Napoleon, in 19 volumes 
and containing about 1,820 plates and 285 
autographs, bound in levant morocco, consti- 
tutes a monumental work on the Corsican, and 
is one of the important sets offered. 





AMERICAN 


art association 


ANDERSON 


galleries - inc 


30 East 57th Street » New York 


Exhibition from January 21 
WEEKDAYS 9-6 + SUNDAY 2-5 


Old & Modern 
Masters 


Property of 
COUNT 
ALEXANDRE DE KELLER 
Paris - Sold by his order 


Property of Mrs 
SCHUYLER QUACKENBUSH 
New York City + Sold by ber order 
Property of the late 
DR I. STRAUS 
Sold by order of Mrs Edith Straus 
New York City 
With other properties sold by 
order of the various owners 
PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
January 27, al 8:13 p.m. 





















American, English & 
Continental Furniture 


Barye Bronzes * Porcelains 
Oil Paintings » Chinese Rugs 
Property of the late 
DR FREDERICK E. LAMBERT 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Sold by Order of His Daughter 
Mrs Frances L. Abbott 











Property from the Estate of 
a Philadelphia Private Collector 


Sold by Order of the Attorney 
for the Estate 


With other properties sold by 
order of the various owners 


PUBLIC SALE BY AUCTION 
Saturday, January 28, al 2 p.m. 
Catalogue 25 cents for each sale 
Sales by A. N. Bade & E. H. L. Thompson 
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VLAMINCK 


January 16-February |! 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street © New York 





THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 








Alcon of Crete: Hans WECHTLIN 
(c. 1460-1526) Chiaroscuro Woodcut 


500 Years of Prints 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the print, from its be- 
ginnings in the 15th century to its present day 
state, is reflected in the current exhibition at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. Comprising 200 
prints selected from the museum’s 1937 and 
1938 acquisitions, the show begins, chrono- 
logically, with a 15th century Adoration of the 
Vagi by an anonymous German artist. An ex- 
ample of a dotted print, it is a tapestry-like 
design in which the effect has been achieved 
with white lines against a dark ground, in- 
stead of the usual dark against white. 

As Dorothy Stanton explains in the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin, it is worked out on a copper 
plate, but “the process is allied to woodcutting 
rather than to engraving on metal. The lines 
and areas in relief are inked and print black 
while the furrowed spaces show as white.” 

Contemporary with this Adoration of the 


Adoration of the Magi: Master E. S. 
German 15th Century Engraving 


oe 





Magi is another of the same subject by the 
Master E. S., who crowded his composition 
with incidents relative to the visit of the 
Magi. Perspective overwhelmed him; but he 
contributed to the engraver’s art a method 
of crosshatching, and succeeded in making 
individuals of his characters. A primitive St. 
George Dismounted from His Horse by the 
Master of the Nuremberg Passion is an en- 
graving shaded with parallel lines. 

Next in the line of time comes Diirer who 
is represented by six prints, three of which 
were done just after his first trip to Venice, 
late in the 15th century. Diirer’s influence on 
the Master M. Z. is seen in the similarity 
between the nude woman in the latter’s Me- 
mento Mori and the Princess in the former’s 
beautifully printed Penance of St. John Chry- 
sostom. Diirer’s The Promenade, in which 
Death grins from behind a tree at a strolling 
couple, is evidence of the late Gothic and 
early Renaissance artist’s awareness of the 
transitory character of earthly pleasures. 

In discussing the Alcon of Crete print by 
the famous German Hans Wechtlin, Miss Stan- 
ton pointed out in the Bulletin that “even 





Adoration of the Magi: ANoNyMoUS MASTER. 
German 15th Century Dotted Print 


in the 15th century there was some printing 
of color woodcuts by using a separate block 
for each color. In the 16th century the chi- 
aroscuro woodcut developed. In these the ef- 
fect of light and shadow was achieved by the 
use of tones of the same color, or of closely 
related colors.” Wechtlin used two blocks, one 
supplying black outlines and another, grey- 
green tones. Alcon of Crete was the William 
Tell of classic myth, so true a marksman 
that he shot an arrow through a serpent 
encircling his son, without harming the child. 

Italian printmakers are represented in Chi- 
cago by Antonio Pollaiuolo’s Battle of Naked 
Men, an early Hercules and the Hydra by the 
Master I. F. T., and by several etchings by 
Giambattista and Giandomenico Tiepolo. Hol- 
land’s 17th century is seen in five Rembrandt 
etchings, including Abraham’s Sacrifice. 

The early 19th century exhibits include In- 
gres’ drawing of Charles Francois Mallet, a 
portrait reproduced in Tue Art Dicest for 
Oct. 1, 1938. From the latter part of the same 
century is Renoir’s drawing, the Bather Com- 
ing Out of the Water, and a selection of litho- 
graphs by Toulouse-Lautrec. 


. : . . VY 
Gauguin in Tahiti 

A suip bearing an eccentric Frenchman ap- 
proached mystic, romantic Tahiti—the end of 
a voyage that was to change a career and 
produce an art form that many young Amer- 
icans today seek to imitate. 

“After a voyage of 63 days from place to 
place, days which for me were full of im- 
patient dreaming, of feverish longing for 
the promised land, we caught sight of some 
strange specks of light moving in zig-zag 
fashion on the sea. A black cone detached 
itself from the dark sky. We rounded Moorea 
and came in sight of Tahiti.” Thus did Paul 
Gauguin describe his first glimpse of the 
far away islands to which his search for a 
natural way of life and for color and decora- 
tive motifs led him. Samples of what he 
recorded during his first stay in Tahiti this 
month formed a display at the Bignou Gallery. 

That Gauguin found color and a decorative 
freedom is obvious from Tahiti and La Mon- 
tagne Sacrée, two canvases rich in luminous 
yellow - greens and contrasting browns and 
blacks. Across the foreground of the latter, 
a fence, carved in native motifs, strikes a 
pagan ceremonial note, and to the right sits 
a calm, brooding idol, his passiveness ac- 
cented by the exuberance that characterizes 
the rest of the composition. 

Gauguin’s woodcuts, however, comprised the 
major portion of the Bignou show, eighteen 
of them, known as the P. Durrio proofs be- 
cause they were presented by the artist to his 
friend Durrio, being included. Printed, and 
colored by the artist with dabs of red, blue 
or pink to accent the black and white sur- 
faces, these small prints are a record of 
Gauguin’s reaction to the mysterious spirits 
of the natives and their aboriginal dread of 
the unknown. 

“Crudely done as they are,” wrote Royal 
Cortissoz in the New York Herald Tribune, 
“they nevertheless vibrate with the overtones 
of Tahitian life. That life is mirrored not as 
sunlit but shadowy, peopled by forms that are 
at bottom natural enough but rendered almost 
macabre by the obscurity in which they are 
enveloped. Most of the woodcuts are wrapt 
in mystery, the atmosphere of Tahitian super- 
stition. They are strange, exotic things, which 
faintly touch the imagination.” 





St. George Dismounted: MASTER OF 
NureMsBerc Passion. 15th Century 
Engraving in Chicago Art Institute 
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Sutton Place: 
Arms “Swapped” His Finchingfield for This Etching 


Syp BRowNE 


Print Show Reflects Wide Range of Appeal 


THe AnnuAL_ black-and-white © exhibition 
sponsored by the Grant Studios, New York, 
this year presents drawings and prints by 32 
artists, and a few small sculptures. Current 
until Jan. 24, the show reflects as much variety 
in subject matter as it does in technique and 
appeal—landscapes, seascapes, winter and 
summer scenes, figure pieces and _ portrait 
heads are seen next to a set of abstract draw- 
ings which Dwinell Grant has done with pen 
and ink and ovsque washes. 

Flooded with iight and well composed are 
two etchings by Syd Browne; one depicts a 
group of Quebec buildings and the other, 
a stretch of New York’s East River. Joseph T. 
Higgins, with rich tones and textures, cap- 
tures picturesque aspects of Rockport harbor 
in two of the four drypoints he has con- 
tributed. Nearby are four lithographs by Ella 


T. Lillie which bring to the exhibition cozy 
views of Vermont in winter—trees and covered 
bridges create designs against white snow. 

Martin Gambee’s drawings of Arizona and 
the blazing areas of the Southwest widen the 
geographical scope of the show’s exhibits; 
and Minna Citron’s Nude, John McClellan’s 
Three Heads, and Mary Cline’s head of a 
Negress are representative life studies in etch- 
ing, lithography and drawing, respectively. 
Among the decorative sculptures is an amus- 
ing piece in cast cement, The Little Philoso- 
pher, in which Isabel Feltman has made a 
small, pyramidal composition of a thinker sit- 
ting on a complacent and centemplative lion. 

John Taylor Arms, president of the Society 
of American Etchers liked Browne’s Sutton 
Place so much that he traded his famous 
Finchingfield for it. 





Gavarni’s Subtle Irony 

Frank Weitenkampf, director of the print 
department of the New York Public Library, 
has installed a large and well selected exhi- 
hibition of lithographs by Gavarni, famous 
19th century French satirist. The show will 
continue through March, and will be reported 
and illustrated in the next issue of THE 
Art Dicest. 

Meanwhile, a paragraph from Edward 
Alden Jewell’s comment in the New York 
Times, is illuminating: “Daumier, in comment 
upon the foibles and faults of his time, was 
wont to draw with a broader, a more ro- 
bust sweep. Gavarni was, in a sense, subtler, 
and with him a kind of gentle irony replaced 
the often scalding, the impassioned social pro- 
test of the other artist. Both possessed a deep 
and keen human insight. Gavarni’s humor is 
delicious, full of odd, piquant little turns and 
twists. His line glides like an innuendo.” 





ETCHINGS AND 
LITHOGRAPHS 


38 E. 57th ST. 


15th January, 1939 





KLEEMANN GALLERIES 
By W H ISTLER 





The “One Hundred Best”’ 


Seventy-five members of the Society of 
American Etchers are represented in the ex- 
hibition of “One Hundred Best Prints of the 
Year,” on view at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, until Jan. 28. 

Officers of the society included in the dis- 
play include: Frank W. Benson, honorary 
president; John Taylor Arms, president; 
Ernest D. Roth, first vice-president; Armin 
Landeck, second vice-president; Chester B. 
Price, corresponding secretary; Paul F. Ber- 
danier, treasurer; Philip Kappel, Albert 
Sterner and Isabel Bishop. 





We Often Wondered 


“According to the geographies, New York 
is a city; we think that a medical work ought 
to pronounce it a disease.”—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


NEW YORK 






































The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Smali Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





REMBRANDT 
Etchings 


KENNEDY & COMPANY 
785 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 


(Between 59th and 60th) 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
This Trial Offer is one of the best ways 
to help the magazine to create art in- 
terest in America. Please do it today. 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59TH St. e New York Clty 
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Susan Eakins Dies 


Susan MacDowett Eakins, widow of 
Thomas Eakins, and herself an artist of rec- 
ognized talent, died at noon Dec. 27 in her 
87th year. Her death, after a short illness of 
ten days, occurred in the house where her 
famous husband took her upon their mar- 
riage in 1881—Eakins died in 1916. 

Born in Philadelphia, she was the daughter 
of William H. MacDowell, a distinguished 
engraver, and grew up in an art atmosphere. 
She attended the Pennsylvania Academy, 
where she was first a pupil of Schuselle and 
then of Eakins. She was the first winner of 
the Mary Smith prize at the Academy’s an- 
nual and established a wide reputation of her 
own, although much of her time in late years 
was devoted to consolidating the fame of 
Thomas Eakins. In 1930 she and her friend, 
Miss Mary A. Williams, presented the Phila- 
delphia Museum with a collection of 30 of 
her husband’s best paintings. With their per- 
mission the museum later gave the portrait 
Clara to the Louvre. 

Charles Bregler, long-time friend of the 
family and an authority on the work of 
Thomas Eakins, wrote the following tribute 
to Mrs. Eakins for THe Art Dicest: “She 
was endowed with attributes that are not 
a common heritage. Sympathetic and a most 
understanding, generous nature, which showed 
itself unobtrusively in so many ways, shrink- 
ing from any form of publicity, or basking 
in the shadow of her husband’s merited fame. 
Beloved by all who came in contact with her, 
helpful to many so far as her slender means 
permitted, doing without to make others com- 
fortable. A painter sincere, skilled and pro- 
ficient in every angle of her profession. 

“But the thought uppermost in her mind 
was the preservation and care of her hus- 


SAYS 
GORDON GRANT 


Well-Known Marine Artist 
— company who leads in 


the development of artists’ 
colors should be congratulated. 
The work of Devoe chemists has 
proved that American oil or water 
colors can be made to equal—in 
permanency and tinting strength 
—the European products we used 
to buy. Devoe should also be con- 
gratulated for efficient manufac- 
turing methods that put good 
colors within the reach of all.” 


Orn Creat — 


DEVOE 


band’s paintings. All the sketches for his 
paintings and other studies were carefully 
preserved for future students. Some 12 years 
ago, feeling there should be a permanent com- 
prehensive collection of Eakins’ work as a 
memorial in his native city, I made known my 
thoughts to her. Finally one day a letter 
came in which she wrote that ‘my dream had 
come true,’ informing me she was giving the 
Philadelphia Museum a representative collec- 
tion of his paintings, drawings and sketches 
to the number of about 60, with the under- 
standing and promise that they were to be 
kept intact on display in a special gallery for 
all time. 

“This was in 1930. However, I am sorry to 
record that this promise to Mrs. Eakins has 
up to this date never been fulfilled. This 
grieved her very much and has been one of 
her greatest disappointmnts, and had the ten- 
dency to destroy every shed of confidence in 
the management of the museum. I am still 
clinging to the hope that the museum will 
carry out the promise made to Thomas Eakins’ 
widow.” 

A sister, Mrs. Elizabeth MacDowell Kenton, 
a Philadelphia artist, survives. 





Among His Cypress Trees 


The ashes of Francis McComas, California 
artist who painted the gnarled beauty of old 
cypress trees, were buried beneath a granite 
boulder in Monterey’s Cypress Point and a 
tree, in accordance with the artist’s wish, was 
planted nearby. McComas died Dec. 28 in 
Monterey, where he had lived since 1895 
painting canvases that won acclaim in London, 
Paris, New York, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

Surviving is the widow, Mrs. Gene Francis 
McComas, who is also an artist. 


“Europe No Longer Excels Us 


IN THE MAKING OF ARTISTS’ 


GORDON GRANT, the artist, pictured at an exhibition of 
his famous marine paintings at Grand Central Galleries, 
New York City, New York 





Knight, Landscapist 


Aston Knicut, Paris-born American paint- 
er whose canvases have for years carried on 
the landscape traditions of his father, Ridg- 
way Knight, is showing 51 views of France, 
Italy and America at the John Levy Gal- 
leries, New York, until Jan. 21. A Command- 
er of the Legion of Honor, he has been 
awarded many prizes by the French Gov- 
ernment, which also purchased three of his 
works for the Luxembourg Museum. France 
dominates the show with 33 landscapes de- 
picting picturesque, flowered gardens of Nor- 
mandy, pastoral views of the interior and ot 
the Riviera near Mentone. Knight is _par- 
ticularly fond of aged, tradition-soaked cot- 
tages resting on the banks of placid streams. 

The Arch of Titus, the Colosseum and Pae- 
stum bring to the exhibition pictures of ruins 
that speak eloquently of the grandeur that 
was once Italy. Other Italian canvases pre- 
sent the rugged beauty of the coast at Sor- 
rento and Amalfi, and still others show the 
glistening surfaces of Venetian canals, 
hemmed in by the walls of aged dwellings. 





Debut of Burr Miller 


Inaugurating its series of one-man shows 
by Americans, which the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries will stage in their 
spacious rooms through the season, will be 
the sculptor, Burr Miller—son of Burr Chur- 
chill Miller, who is also a sculptor, and the 
late Helen Reynolds Miller, watercolorist. The 
show scheduled for Feb. 8-28, will be the 
artist’s New York debut after ten years of 
study and work both here and abroad. Figures 
and heads in stone will comprise the show 
and a portrait of Katherine Hepburn is among 
the notable pieces included. 





COLORS” 


Combining modern chemistry with 
185 years of manufacturing ex- 
perience, Devoe has developed 
Artists’ Colors as fine as imported 
ones. They handle easily, blend 
beautifully, seep their brilliance 
—yet they are priced so every 
artist and student can buy them. 
Ask for Devoe Artists’ Colors at 
your supply store. 











WATCH FOR THE DEVOE 
POSTER CONTEST 


Announcement of the 1939 Annual Devoe 
Poster Contest will be made in the Mareh 
issue of this magazine. Keep in touch with 
your Devoe Dealer, or write DEVOE & 
RAYNOLDS CO., INC., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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Moholy Explains 


Because the closing of the New Bauhaus in 
Chicago has been used as an argument by 
some against the feasibility of the Bauhaus 
idea for America in the current controversy 
centering about the Museum of Modern Art 
exhibition, L. Moholy-Nagy has broken his 
silence concerning the Chicago fiasco. 

The New Bauhaus failed to reopen in Chi- 
cago because of financial difficulties, explains 
the former director in a letter to Edward 
Alden Jewell of the New York Times. “Re- 
turning to Chicago from a summer trip in 
the middle of August,” writes Moholy-Nagy, 
“I was informed by letter of the president of 
the Association of Arts and Industries that, 
owing to financial difficulties, the school most 
probably would not open and the faculty was 
advised to look for other positions.” 

Explaning that hitherto, as a newcomer to 
this country, “I thought it a matter of tact 
to be silent about my sad experience with 
the Association of Arts and Industries [spon- 
sors of the New Bauhaus],” Moholy-Nagy 
quotes from a letter sent by the association’s 
president to Walter Gropius: “None of us 
relish the idea of having our name connected 
with a school that is forced to close after 
one year of brilliant success.” 

In his own letter, the former master of 
the old Bauhaus, pays tribute to members 
of his faculty—Professors Eckhart, Gerard, 
and Morris of the University of Chicago, and 
Herbert Bayer, Jean Helion, G. F. Keck, and 
Alexander Schawinsky—and affirms his belief 
that “a re-establishing of the New Bauhaus 
with solid and responsible backing would 
mean much more than an experiment. It would 
be a vital necessity.” 

In the same mailbag, the Times art editor 
received a letter from Miss Gertrude Auten, 
a student at the New Bauhaus, containing a 
tribute to Moholy-Nagy and Gropius, and 
stating her conviction that the New Bauhaus 
was eminently suited for America. 


the hans hofmann 


52 west 8th street « 


The Field of American Art Education 


new york city ° 


With “True Elegance” 


IN ONE OF THE ROOMS of the Julien Levy 
Galleries, curvilinear New York home of Sur- 
realism and other modish “isms,” an exhibi- 
tion in a vastly different trend was presented 
early this month—drawings by the advanced 
students in the Paris ateliers of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. The entire 
collection, wrote Henry McBride in the New 
York Sun, “reeked with cleverness,” and then 
he noted that “there is no suggestion any- 
where of the proverbial ‘grouping’ of the 
student. All is as professional as can be: and 
all these interiors and posters and designs in 
general are of a smartness that could not 
have been conceived in America twenty years 
ago, or any where else, for that matter.” 

“This firm and constant preoccupation with 
elegance,” the critic explained, “may probably 
be traced, if you investigate the matter, to 
the influence of the atelier’s director, Van Day 
Truex, who himself never has any difficulty 
distinguishing true elegance from false.” 

The pupils, continued McBride, “have been 
helped to this state of efficiency by having ap- 
parently the entree to exceptional houses, for 
some of the most striking drawings have these 
titles: Library chez monsieur et madame Bou- 
tet de Monvel, by Joe Martin; Chez Lady 
Mendl, Versailles, by John Hulse; Chez Ma- 
dame Schiaparelli, by Sara Marchiano; Chez 
la Princesse Edmond de Polignac, by Irma 
Freedman; Palazzo Rezzonico, by Mary Anna 
Barker; Chez de Beaumont, by Mary Stover. 





Attention, Architects! 

An anonymous gift of $1,000 has been con- 
tributed to the prize money in a competition 
for a design for a Festival Theatre at William 
and Mary College, Fredricksburg, Va. Eight 
prizes starting with a top award of $1,000 
will be distributed at the close of the compe- 
tition Jan. 31, which is being conducted by 


The Architectural Record. 


school of fine art 
phone algonquin 4-8899 


summer department 


provincetown, mass. 
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COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 


September 26th to May 27th 
Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





15th January, 1939 


june 15—sept. 15 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


UMBERTO ROMANO 





AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 
SCHOOL 


Register Now! 
Spring Term Jan. 30 
Day, evening & week-end 


classes. Adults, children. 
Lowtuition. Request catalog. 


131 W. 14 St., N. Y. C. 
WAtkins 9-5397 


Johnson of the Range 


Frank Tenny JouHNson, noted painter of 
the cowboy and Indian scenes that some- 
times typified the old West and sometimes 
the West as it is today, died Jan. 1 in Los 
Angeles at the age of 64. A follower, in sub- 
ject matter at least, of Remington and Rus- 
sell, Johnson learned the technicalities of his 
craft at the Art Students’ League, where he 
was a pupil of Lorenz, Heinie and Henri. 


Born in 1874 on a ranch near Big Grove, 
Iowa, Johnson attended high school in Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., and shortly afterward went to 
New York to study art. His canvases of range 
riders, bucking bronchos, stampeding cattle, 
and Indian horsemen were particularly alive, 
authentic and enveloped in convincing atmos- 
phere. He caught the blazing heat of the 
plains, the cool of infinite nights, and the 
silvery blue of moonlight, as well as the tense 
atmospheres that accompany thunder storms. 
His canvases reflected the spirit of the wide 
horizon with much the same authenticity that 
is found in old ballads of the cow country. 

Johnson was made an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy in 1929 and a member in 
1937. He was a member of the Salmagundi 
Club since 1912. His prizes include the $1,- 
000 Shaw prize of the Salmagundi Club 
(1923), the $1,250 Edgar B. Davis purchase 
prize in San Antonio, Texas (1929), and nu- 
merous medals. Johnson’s canvases hang in 
many American museums and public institu- 
tions, in the Royal Palace, Copenhagen, 
(Splendor of the Moon), and in the Dunedin 
Museum, New Zealand (Singing to the 
Steers). 

Surviving are his mother, Mrs. Abner M. 
Johnson of West Allis, Wis.; his widow, Mrs. 
Vinnie Reeves Francis Johnson; and a brother, 
Arthur D. Johnson of Seattle, Wash. 


SUMMER TIME 
is PAINTING TIME 
TO PAINT AND TO DRAW in the 


open air with freedom that Sum- 
mer affords. 

This is what art students and 
teachers are thinking about at 
this time of the year. 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, 
MAY, JUNE AND JULY are the 
months in which to acquaint them 
with you. 

Summer school direciors can tell 
their story most effectively through 
the advertising columns of THE 
ART DIGEST. 


CIRCULATION: More than 12,500 
(Open for inspection) 
Advertising is charged for at the 
rate of $6.75 per inch. 

For further information address: 

JOSEPH LUYBER 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St. © New York 





ART COURSES 


JOHN R. KOOPMAN, ROBERT 
BRACKMAN, ROBERT LAURENT, 
JOHN BINDRUM, LOUIS CHAP 


Classes Begin First Week in February 
Inquire Now. Registrar, Room 34 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
30 Lafayette Ave., B’klyn STer. 3-6700 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SPRING TERM OPENS JAN. 9th 
Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 








instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands as the school 
chosen by the world’s most successtul Designers. and Fashion 
Ulustrators for their training. . Book 11 on Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. * Circle 7-1514-5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
& INTERIOR DECORATION. 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
cOoOLUMBUS8 OHIO 


HENRY LEE McFEE 
Assisted By 
BOYER GONZALES, Jr. 
Will Conduct Classes in Painting in San 
Antonio—Nov. 1, 1938—May 1, 1939 
For Further Information, Write 
BOX 941 © SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 





GRAND CENTRAL 
OseAsEe OF ART 


DRAWING o PAINTING « SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION «© FASHION »« DESIGN 
ADV'T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOGONING ¢ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 
children’s classes. Register for Fall Term now. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 





CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., and other 
nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


Box A. L, Kit Whitman, 
mk California Director 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Indus- 


trial Design, tllustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 
vertising Design, Sculpture. Spring term February 4. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PAINT in SOUTHERN FRANCE 
The Vence School of Painting 
on the French Riviera 
Group limited to fifteen under personal supervision of 
CHARLES ROSEN, N.A. and DAVID A. VAUGHAN. 
Unique arrangements inciede travel, living accommoda- 
tiens and tuition. Courses begin in April, 1939. 
For particulars and catalogue write: 


Mrs. Charles Rosen, Sec’ 
Woodstock, Ulster County, N Y. 








Unionism & Art 


(Continued from page 8] 
a Dancer by Harold Ambellan, which effec- 


tively contrasts attentive poise with the pen- 
dulum-like rhythm of a swaying body. For 
caressive, undulating effects, Leo Amino has 
carved lovingly a wood Mother and Child 
that exploits the grain sensitively. In the 
social significance mood is John Hovannes’ 
plaster Song of the Shirt, probably the best 
of this type of sculpture in the exhibit. Clas- 
sic form is not lacking among trade unionists 
and for evidence there are heads by Paul Hy- 
uan and Jacques Horwitz, the latter being one 
of the most firmly modeled pieces in the 
show. For abstraction “all the way,” David 
Smith, who works in steel with an acetylene 
torch, contributes Suspended Figures. 

Among the other outstanding works in the 
show are pieces by Jose de Creeft, Alexander 
Finta, Enrico Glicenstein, Maurice Glickman, 
Aaron Goodleman, Herbert Kallem, Ben Karp, 
Milton Hebald, Cesare Steo, Saverio Sulmon- 
etti, Rosa Newman Walinska and Beverley 
Silverman. 

When propaganda is given full rein as it 
is in one or two of the groups the result ar- 
tistically is not much higher than the Rogers 
mantlepieces of another generation. Such 
lapses are much in the minority and are due 
to individual incompetence. As a group, the 
United American sculptors, seeking their ex- 
perience in collective association and attempt- 
ing more poignant drama of forms, are in 
the stream of the contemporary movement in 
sculpture. As Kent suggests, it is their deeds 
more than their art that is trade union. 





Toledo’s Delacroix 
[Continued from page 13] 


David, for example, Toledo’s new canvas 
achieves movement by such little details as the 
twist of a horse’s head, and by the gesturing 
hands of Columbus and Isabella, the posture of 
the Indian maiden and the two prominent 
foreground figures. A further instance of in- 
dividualism, a characteristic sponsored by the 
Romanticists, is the mood of reverie that 
pervades the canvas—the spectators seem more 
intent on their own thoughts than on the 
action taking place before them. 

The painting was commissioned for the San 
Donato palace in 1839, and though the de- 
picted action took place in Barcelona, the 
setting used by Delacroix suggests an Italian 
scene (one of the towers resembles very much 
that of Florence’s Palazzo Vecchio). The in- 
fluences visible in the canvas are also chiefly 
Italian—certain blues in the steps coming 
from Veronese, and the general arrangement, 
from Titian. 

“The Titian influence,” concludes Mr. 
Seiberling, “would seem to have come in spite 
of himself, for Delacroix was to wait some 
fifteen years to praise Titian in his Journal, 
at which time he noted that Titian’s qualities 
can be ‘savored best by people who are get- 
ting old’.” 





A Brackman for Wilmington 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Robert Wheel- 
wright, chairman of the exhibition committee 
of the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts, a 
purchase fund was built up which enabled the 
Society to add to its permanent collection not 
only Leon Kroll’s Road to the Cove, as an- 
nounced in THe Art Dicest for Dec. 15, but 
also Robert Brackman’s Arrangement, Life 
and Still Life, which was reproduced in the 
same issue. The Society’s January exhibition, 
housed in the Delaware Art Center, features 
a loan collection of tapestries. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ART CLASSES 


Drawing University 
Painting Extension 
Sculpture EAST HALL 


Commercial Art | 1145 
Wood Engraving Amsterdam 
Avenue 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Registration Second Semester Feb. 6-11 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Gdom, President 
Save a half-year by enrolling now for pro- 


MID-YEAR fessional training in Interior Architecture & 
oh Decoration; Costume Design & Illustration; 
CLASSES Advertising Design ; Teacher Training. Send for 
General Catalogue and detailed information. 

FORMING Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


OVER 9000 STU DENTS 
originality 


into success for artists. The Home Course saves years 
for portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429/%—10 AV. SO. (Winters) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Summers) 


© WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fime arts. Advertising, stage, de- 
pul 


Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
INSTITUTE oa, cue Sianie. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


A R T plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OF 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


The Art Digest 
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SCHOOL e 


Drawing - Painting - Advertising Art 
Design - Interior Deccration - Anatomy 
ILLUSTRATION and FASHION DESIGN 


1143 Conn Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


EE —————————— 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Paniting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 1, 1939 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 


SCHOOL OF Advertisinz, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
professional courses at 


4 RT moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
term begins February 7. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

69 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, INTERIOR DeEc- 
oraTION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeERcIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
THURN cr vovenn art 


Not a conventional Art School 

LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 
: th year 

Bulletin on request 1] 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


RINGLING ec" 











THE SCHOOL OF THE RENGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 


door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FE OREIDA 
School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 








GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


SMALL INDIVIDUAL GROUPS IN ARTIST’S STUDIO 
LIFE — LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE 
TUESDAY & FRIDAY MORNINGS, & MONDAY EVENINGS 


All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 
637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) ¢ EL. 5-6345 
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Honoring Our Own 


AT THE DAWN of the new year the American 
Artists Professional League launched a plan 
to mark the birthplaces of great American 
artists with proper markers and ceremonials. 
The purpose of this move is not alone to give 
deserved recognition, but also to familiarize 
Americans with their own traditional native art. 
The general public is invited to help the 
League select the candidates who will be thus 
honored at the rate of two or more during 
each American Art Week. 

The New York Times in an editorial gave 
the League officers some hint of the difficulties 
they may expect to encounter. “This is an in- 
teresting and a worthy enterprise,” said the 
editorial, “but it presents some difficulties. 
America has produced a long list of men 
of distinguished talent and some geniuses, but 
necessarily there is some question as to how 
many years the really ‘great’ names are going 
to last. Moreover, there is the matter of de- 
ciding which artists really were American. 
The artists themselves seem to have encoun- 
tered this difficulty. Our early group, Ben- 
jamin West, John Singleton Copley, Gilbert 
Stuart and John Trumbull, all born here, were 
nevertheless all a bit uncertain about where 
they belonged. Two of them, West and Cop- 
ley, decided to stay in London and reap the 
rewards of R. A. The two others, Stuart and 
Trumbull, dallying with West a while, man- 
aged to get safely back to George Washing- 
ton’s America. 

“Our art, until recently, has been so deriva- 
tive that many of our artists were inevitably 
drawn toward Europe. This happened in the 
case of Whistler and Sargent. We claim them, 
now that they can’t do anything about it, 
but so do the British. And if Mary Cassatt 
was not a member of the French Impression- 
ist school, where does she belong? 

“Of course we have produced artists of un- 
disputed American traits. No one can look 
on a Winslow Homer and think it foreign. 
George Inness had too much imagination and 
poetry to tarry anywhere short of himself. 
Thomas Eakins hadn’t enough of either to es- 
cape being a news photographer in paint, but 
he was a fine American craftsman. Frederic 
Remington was exuberantly American. Samuel 
F. B. Morse was a great American, irrespec- 
tive of his art. Some of our artists were great 
in spite of their art. Illustrators like Abbey, 
Pyle and Pennell should be popular vote-get- 
ters. 

“We wish the members of the Artists Pro- 
fessional League well in their project. They 
will have some fun as well as some grief.” 

Everybody is invited to participate in the 
selections, to “plug” for your favorites, “boo” 
the other fellow’s heroes, and to make sug- 
gestions. The first markers will be placed next 
Fall during American Art Week. Address sug- 
gestions to Wilford S. Conrow, 154 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


ART TO HEART TALKS 
Alexander Z. Kruse 


The absence of the creative element in 
artistic endeavor results in a_ soulless, 
spiritless rendering of the camera eye. 

Pictures, music, poems or plays, and 
especially art criticism, may be mechanical- 
ly perfect, and still remain a prosaic de- 
lineation,—artless. They who pass off art- 
less documented technique as works of art, 
only tend to encourage more pot-boilers 
to invade and adulterate the field of fine 
arts. 

Like the counterfeit man, “They are of 
short duration and full of trouble.” 
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@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree oi Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 

e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships nd prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
— American artists. 

@ Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 





Mfetiveasa CHICAGO ACADEMY 


ENROLLMENT 


OF FINE ARTS 


Chicago Academy Students: learn 
faster, easier and more thorough- 
ly because The Academy's fa- 
mous Direct-Project Teaching 
Methods make creative work 
vividly alive, highly practical, and 
intensely interesting. Suite A-Al, 


18 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1939 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 























OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





2 2 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting -—~ Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustraied Caialog ... 


235 Fenway a KENmore 5866 












JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Jan.: 
Paintings, Emile A, Gruppe. 

ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Muhlenburg College Jan. 18 to Feb. 
2: Southern Printmakers. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 29: Non- 
objective Paintings. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Boardman Robinson. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 24: Etch- 
ings, Elizabeth O'Neill; Portraits, 
Patrick Gavin. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jan. 16 
to 28: Watercolors, Harry Sut- 
ton Jr. 

Grace Horne Galleries Jan. 16 to 
28: Susumu Hirota; Clay Bartlett. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Joseph Lindon Smith. 

Museum of Modern Art 7o Jan. 22: 
Contemporary American Glass. 

Robert Vose Galleries To Jan. 21: 
Memorial for lacovleff. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Jan.: Material 
from Columbia and Ecuador; Il- 
lustrated Music Titles; Polish Arts 
and Crafts. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jan.: Life in 
Japan; Contemporary Paintings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jo Jan. 29: Etchings 
of Venice; International Etching 
and Engraving. 

M. O’Brien & Son To Jan. 28: 
Landscapes, Frank C. Peyraud. 
Palette & Chisel Jan.; Watercolors, 
Vincent O'Connor. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati Museum To Jan. 26: 
“Artists West of the Mississippi.’ 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 25: Contem- 
porary American Oil Paintings. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Jo Jan. 22: Masters 
of Popular Painting. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 28: 
Southern States Art League. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Jan.; American Scene 
Painters. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Jan.: Regional Pre- 
view, New York World's Fair. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 15: 
Prints, Albrecht Diirer. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.: 
Artists. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Art Center To Jan. 21: 
matic Exhibition. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Washington County Museum To 
dan. 21: Pennsylvania German I1- 
lustrations (AFA). 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Jan. 24: 
Watercolors, Cady Wells. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Art Center School Jan.: Aqua-Chro- 
matic Exhibition. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Paint- 
ings, Hovsep Pushman; Oils, Ed- 
mund Kinzinger; Watercolors, 
Frances Failing. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 
State University of Iowa To Jan. 
27: Chouinard Art Institute, To 
dan. 31: Watercolors, Selected by 
Eliot O'Hara. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Jan.: Paintings, Guy 
Maccoy. 

Nelson Gallery Jan.: Five Years of 
Sculpture Collecting; Watercolors, 
Alfred Miller. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Thayer Museum Jan.; 
Maurice Braun. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
University of Nebraska Jo Jan. 25: 
Surrealist Federico Castellon, 
(AFA). 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Jan.: 
California Watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum Jan.; Old Mas- 
sters, lent by Southern California 
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Elmira 


Aqua-Chro- 


Paintings, 


Private Collectors; Paintings, Wm. 
Gaw. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: 
Oils, Waldo Pierce; The Ten of 
Philadelphia: Wood Sculpture, 
Genevieve Karr Hamlin. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brook Memorial To Jan. 29: Na- 
tional Academy Oils (AFA). 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Jan. 20 to Feb. 15: 
Gros, Gericault, Delacroix. 
MONTPELIER, VT. 

Wood Art Gallery Jan. 15 to Feb. 
15: California Watercolor Club. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Jan.: Ameri- 
can Show. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Co-operative Gallery To Feb. 11: 
Marshall Simpson. 
Newark Museum Jan.: 
Folk Pain*inas. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NW. J. 
Rutgers University Jan. 7 to 21: 
Grumbacher Palette Collection. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University To Jan. 27: Wil- 
liam Sergeant Kendall Memorial. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Jan.: January Group Show. 

A. W. A. (353W57) To Feb. 3: 
Watercolors, Members. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (653W155) Jan.: Charles 
Adams Platt Memorial. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
To Jan. 22: Students’ Work. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Jan. 20 to March 1: Paintings, 
Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To Feb. 
11: 3,000 Years of Chinese Jade. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 16 
to 28: Paintings. Katharine B. 8. 
Larkin; Watercolors, Elizabeth A. 

Colborne. 

Arista Gallery (30 Lexington) Jan.: 
Temple Rubbings; Tibetan Paint- 
ings. 

Art Students League (215W57) To 


American 


Jan. 22: Murals, Schnakenberg; 
Anne Goldthwaite. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 


Paintings, American Artists. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
30: “Centenary of Photography.” 
Boyer Galleries (69E57) Jan.: 
Paintings, American Artists. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jan. 20 
to Feb. 18: Sculpture, Gerhard 
Marcks. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Jan. 16 
to 28: Watercolors by Segonezac. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Feb. 

10: “Competition Models.” 
Columbia University Jan.: Architec- 
ture of Railroads. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) 7'o 
Feb. 4: Paintings, Dan Lutz. 
Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
Jan. 19-Feb. 9: Chinese Screens. 
Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Jan. 21: Marin, Karfiol, Sheeler, 
O'Keeffe, Cikovsky, Varian, Carl 
Walters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Jan.: French Paintings. 
Federal Art Gallery (225W57) 


Jan. 24 to Mar. 7: 
Prints.” 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Jan. 16 
to $0: Watercolors, Gilmer Pet- 
rof; Yarnall Abbott; Jan. 23 to 
Feb. 7: C. A. Brodeur. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Jan. 21: 
Paintings, Renouard; Jan. 23 to 
Feb. 4: Watercolors, Herbert B. 
Tschudy. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Jan. 16 
to 30: Paintings, Mrs. Irene M. 
Luke. 

Karl Freund Gallery (50E57) Jan, 
15 to 31: “Whit Sunday,” Barend 
Van Orley. 

French Art Galleries, (51E57) Jan.-: 
French Impressionists. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Zo Jan. 28: Society 
of American Etchers; Jan. 21 to 
Feb. 11: Mural Sketches. (Fifth at 
51st) 7o Jan. 21: Sculpture, Mario 
Korbel; To Jan. 28: Robert Henri. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) To 
Jan, 24: Black & White Show. 


“99 Graphic 


Marie Harriman Gallery (61E57) 
To Feb. 3: Paintings, 0. A. Renne. 
Kennedy & Company (785 Fifth) 
To Jan. 28: Etchings & Drypoinis, 
Rembrandt. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71E57) 
To Jan. 31: Woodcuts, Gauguin. 
King-Coit School (13E40) To Feb. 
38: Paintings, King-Coit Children. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Jan.: 
Lithographs & Etchings, Whistler. 
M. Knoedler & Company (14E57) 
To Jan. 28: “Views of Paris.” 
Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Jan, 28: Paintings, H. H. Newton. 


John Levy Galleries (1E57) To 
Jan. 21: Landscapes, Aston 
Knight. 


Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Jan. 25: Mirrors, Jared French; 
Jan. 17 to Feb. 7: Massimo Cam- 
pigli. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Jan. 
16 to Feb. 11: Paintings, Vlam- 
inck. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) 
Paintings, Herbert Meyer. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) To Jan. 21: 
“Early French Moderns.” 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Jan. 28: Finger Paintings, Y. K. 
Chang. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Jan.: 
“Prints of Six Centuries.” 

Mercury Galleries (4E8) To Jan. 
21: Drawings, Earl Kerkam; Jan. 
23 to Feb. 5: Works by the In- 
sane. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd—Free except Mon. & Fri., 
Daily 10 to 6, Sun. 1 to 6) Jan.: 
Augustan Art; To Feb. 26: Chi- 
nese Tapestries. 

Midtown Gallery (605 Madison) 
Jan. 17 to Feb. 4: Paintings, Isa- 
bel Bishop. 

E. & A. Milch (108W57) To Jan. 
$1: Paintings, James Floyd Cly- 
mer. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Jan. 21: Watercolors, Hyman 
Goldstein; Paintings, Ann Kocsis. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
Jan. 24-Feb. 8: Prints by Hirsh- 
feld. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36 
—Open daily—except Sun. and Le- 
gal Holidays, 10 to 5) To Mar. 
15: French 9th to 19th Century 
Drawings, Manuscripts. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
Jan. 21: Color Compositions, Ber- 
tha Remick; Drawings. Amory 
Hooper; Jan. 23 to Feb. 4: Wa- 
tercolors, Virginia Parker. 

Municipal Art Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza) Jan. 18 to Feb. 
5: Resident New York Artists. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth at 103—Free except Mon., 
Open weekdays. except Tues., 10 
to 5, on Sun. 1 to 5) Jan.: Cur- 
rier & Ives and the New York 
Scene. 

Museum of Modern Art (14W49— 
Daily Admission 25c, except Mon., 
free, Open 10 to 6, Sun. 12 to 6) 
Jan.: Bauhaus. 

National Arts Club (119E19) To 
Jan. 27%: Anniversary Memorial Ex- 
hibition. 

Newhouse Galleries (5E57) To 
Jan. 21: Watercolors, Milan V. Pe- 
trovic. 

New School for Social Research 
(66W12) To Jan. 28: United 
American Sculptors; Oils, F. Kutt- 
ner. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
To Jan. 21: Paintings, Ariel-Age- 
mian. 

Nierendorf Gallery (21E57) Jan.: 
Paintings, Feininger, Hofer, Kan- 
dinsky, Klee. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57) Jan.: 
Watercolors & Drawings, Jules Pas- 
cin, Hermine David. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Jan.: 
Watercolors, Black @ Whites. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. 16 to 
Feb. 25: Paintings, Jean Eve. 
Playhouse Art Gallery (52W8) Jan. 
15 to 28: Wm. Von Herr. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) To 
March 30: Gavarni Lithographs. 
Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) To Jan. 
31: Paintings, Charles Burchfield. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) Jan.: Paintings, Jere R. 
Wickwire. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Feb. 26: Chicago Society 
of Artists. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Jan. 27: Annual Auction Exhibi- 


tion. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 


Jan.: 


Jan.; 
Dutch Masters. 


Jan. 23 to Feb. 4: Paintings, 
Harry Shokler. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 


Lane) Jan.: American € Foreign 
Paintings. 


Jacques Seligmann (3E51) Jan. 16 
to Feb. 8: Abstractions, Gallatin, 
Morris, Shaw. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters & Antiques. 

Society of Illustrators (33414 W24) 
To Feb. 4: Humorous Drawings. 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) To 
Peb. 1: Drawings & Pastels, Lin- 

tott. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Jan. 16 
to 28: Mary 8. Falkner; Exten- 
tion of Sculpture Exhibition. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Jan.; Modern French Mas- 
ters. 

Tricker Galleries (21W57) 
Paintings, American Artists. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Feb. 3: Oils, Shomer Zunser. 
Valentine Gallery (16E57) Jan.: 
Paintings, Vivin. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
To Feb. 3: Pain:ings, Hal Kravis, 
Wm. F. Walter; Watercolors, 8. V. 
D. Kelbourn. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To Feb. 4: Louis Fersiadt. 
Walker Galleries (10E57) To Jan, 
21: Durr Freedley; Jan. 23 to 
Feb. 11: Watercolors, Lily Cush- 
ing Emmet. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Jan. 28: Sculpture, Dorothea Green- 
baum. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Jan. 24 
to Feb. 17: Annual Sculpture € 
Print Exhibition. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Jan, 
31: Paintings, Walter Gay. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) To 
Jan. 29: Japanese Color Prints; 
Jan. 16 to 28: Chinese Tomb Jade, 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Jan.; Old Masters. 


NOTRE DAME, IND. 
University of Notre Dame To Jan, 
24: Paintings, Sianley 8. Sessler. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Oakland Art Gallery Jan.: Water. 
colors, Emil Kosa, dr. 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 
Public Museum Jan.: 
Water Color Show. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Carlen Galleries To Jan. 23: 
itigs “A.” S. Baylinson. 
McClees Galleries Jan.: Paintings, 
Artur Halmi. 
Penna. Academy From Jan. 29: Oil 
é& Sculpture Annual Exhibition. 
Philadelphia Museum 7o Jan. 21: 
Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition. 
Warwick Galleries Jan.: Sculpture, 
Wharton Esherick. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute To Jan. 22: 
Paintings, Guy Pene Du Bois, Rob- 
ert B. Harshe. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
R. I. School of Design Jo Jan. 25: 
Masterpieces of Dutch Painting. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 7o 
Jan.: Preview Exhibition, N. Y. 
World’s Fair. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Art Association Jan.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
California State Library Jan.: Calif. 
Society of Etchers. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum Jan.: Jades, Col- 
lection of Mrs. Edward Sonnen- 
achein; 38rd Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings, American Artists. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor To Feb. 5: Watercolors, 
George Post; Sculptures, Ray- 
mond Puccinelli. 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Jan.: Glass Through the Ages. 
Museum of Art Jan.: Albert M. 
Bender Collection; To Jan. 29: 
American Indian Art. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan.; Mod- 
ern German Art. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 25: 
Paintings, Marion Bruce. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Coreoran Gallery To Feb. 7: So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters, Sculp- 
tors & Gravers; Jan. 17 to Feb. 
5: Etchings, Martin Lewis. 
Museum of Modern Art 70 Jan. 22. 
Modern Sculpture. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery To Jan. 
20: Toulouse-Lautrec. 
U. S. National Museum To Jan, 29: 
Etchings, Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. 
Whyte Gallery Jan. 23-Feb.. 16: 
Paintings, Nicolai Cikovsky. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Delaware Art Center To Jan. 2%: 
Tapestries. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Butler Art Institute Jan.: 
Year Show.” 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


The Art Annual 


REDESIGNED, typographically refurbished, and 
transformed into a biennial instead of annual 
publication, the first American Art Annual 
since early 1937 has just been issued as 
volume 34 in the faithful series published by 
the American Federation of Arts, ($7). The 
work is edited by Alice Coe McGlauflin, as- 
sisted by Virginia Botsford. 

Bringing up to date all the regular direc- 
tories contained in the series—directories of 
schools, museums, national and regional art 
organizations, Latin-American and Canadian 
organizations, scholarships, art periodicals and 
newspaper critics—the volume contains, in 
addition, a succinct summary of the past 18 
months in American art by Florence S. Berry- 
man, a list of all paintings and prints sold at 
auction at prices over, respectively, $100 and 
$50, and a complete, cross-reference index. 

The growth of art interest in America is 
reflected in each new volume of this valuable 
reference and the statistics for the present 
work are significant. There are 166 art organi- 
zations listed for the first time; there are 80 
additional art schools this year and no less 
than 23 additional art periodicals. 

As usual, the most valuable feature in the 
Annual is its list of and salient information on 
every American museum and art organization, 
from the Alabama Art League to the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 

A well collated, carefully compiled work, 
the new Art Annual remains the most useful 
reference book in the field of American art. 











Two New Yorkers 


While reading some poems of New York 
by Alfred Kreymborg, the writer, Stanley 
Burshaw, was put in mind of some litho- 
graphs he had recently seen by the New York 
artist, Alexander Kruse. A kinship of style 
seemed to exist, but, on investigation, Bur- 
shaw discovered that the two had never met. 
He introduced them and suggested the publi- 
cation of Two New Yorkers (Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., $1.75). 

The slim volume contains verses by the 
one A. K. accompanied by reproductions of 
lithographs by the other A. K., and the two 
together provide an original piece of New 
York genre. Both are interested in the every- 
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FREDRIX 
ARTISTS CANVAS 


"The Test of Time" is our strong- 
est testimonial for reliability as 
manufacturers of ARTISTS‘ 


CANVAS. 


The above booklet is illustrated 
with valuable information and tes- 
timonials. It is free on request. 
Ask your dealer for a copy or write Dept. C. 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Manufacturers Since 1868 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


15th January, 1939 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Saut Raskin, PAINTINGS AND Drawinecs, 
1938, by Saul Raskin. Published by the 
artist, 5 West 16th St., New York City; auto- 
biographical notes (in English and Yiddish) 
and 125 black and white reproductions; folio 
size; $5. 

The record of an intense artist steeped in 
old world Jewish traditions. His autobiog- 
raphy is a document in sincerity; his art a 
moving expression. 

s 

THe Museum AND Poputar CuLture, by 
T. R. Adam. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Culture; 177 pp.; $1. 

A study of museums as instruments of cul- 
ture. 

& 

Some European ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARIES, 
their Methods, Equipment and Administration, 
by Talbot Hamlin. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; (No. 5 in Columbia U. Studies 
in Library Service); 110 pp.; $3. 

A survey, ably presented. 

2 
Catalogues, Brochures, etc. 

Witi1am Rocxnitt Netson COLLeEcTION, 
Kansas City, December, 1933. Handbook of 
the collection of the Nelson Gallery. 

PatTerRN, Two Lectures Given at the Fogg 
Museum by Graham Carey. Published by John 
Stevens, 29 Thames St., Newport, R. I., 75 
cents. A discussion of the aesthetics of “form 
follows function,” and “figure follows form,” 
and a plea for the greater use of human will 
and intelligence in the normal production of 
art. 

Unitep AMERICAN Scutprtors, catalogue of 
their exhibition at the New School, New York. 
Foreword by Rockwell Kent. Reproductions 
of every sculpture exhibited. 25 cents. 

An Exuipition oF CHINESE BRONZES, cata- 
logue of show at C. T. Loo & Co., New York. 
Foreword by LeRoy Davidson. Many excellent 
plates. 


day aspect of the city and its own home 
folks about their daily tasks and recreation. 
The two have plenty of warm humor, honest 
realism, and native artistry in their respective 
crafts, and to both of them New York is 
home, be it ever so commonplace. 


Burnshaw has added no little humor him- 
self in assembling the poems and prints. 
Accompanying a lyric to the “trained carbon 
dioxide of yonder wandering tatterdemailon” 
is a reproduction of Kruse’s well known Musi- 
cal Clown—a knock-kneed derelict blowing 
vociferously on, and enmeshed in the tenacles 
of a big bass horn. 





Kroch’s Art Manual 


One of the handiest quick references to art 
books on all subjects and branches of fine 
and applied art is the newly issued 1939 edi- 
tion of Kroch’s Art Manual, a spiral-bound 
catalogue listing and describing more than a 
thousand volumes. The catalogue is sent free 
upon request (10 cents postage) to Kroch’s 
Bookstore, 206 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Fifty Americans 


The “January Group” exhibition of oils, 
watercolors and sculpture being presented by 
the Academy of Allied Arts, New York, until 
Feb. 4, contains works by more than 50 
American contemporary artists. Among the 
exhibitors are: John D. Preu, Katherine A. 
Lovell, F. G. Ely, Dorothy Lubell Feigin, 
Blanche Hamilton, Ronald Joseph, Helen 
Tomkins, Agnes A. Abbot and Ethel L. Smul. 


For Jersey Artists 


A Wortp’s Fam pre-view of modern paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic arts by New Jer- 
sey artists will be held from Feb. 1 to 19 
at the Newark Museum. Occupying the entire 
second floor, the exhibition will afford local 
artists a double opportunity to exhibit their 
works, for out of this show will be selected 
the exhibits that will represent New Jersey 
artists in the Fair’s 6-month exhibition. 

Arthur F. Egner, president of. the Newark 
Museum; Gus Mager, painter; Lynd Ward, 
printmaker; and F. G. R. Roth, sculptor, form 
the jury which will choose the pre-view ex- 
hibits from among the entries. Artists wishing 
to enter this show should have their work 
at the Newark Museum not later than Jan. 
23. For full information and entry blanks 
write the Museum, 49 Washington Street, 
Newark, or the Department of Contemporary 
Art, New York World’s Fair, New York. 





In Sutton Place 


The group exhibition current at New York’s 
Sutton Gallery until Jan. 16 is made up of 
the work of 17 artists, with the exhibits rang- 
ing from a figure piece by the academician 
Charles C. Curran to a landscape by the 
primitive Lawrence Lebduska. The latter art- 
ist, formerly a worker in stained glass, re- 
acts to his scene with a child-life disregard 
for perspective and form, being more inter- 
ested in surface design. Vanity Fair, before 
its disappearance into the lush format of 
Vogue, said of one of Lebduska’s landscapes 
that it “has both the naiveté of Rousseau and 
the technical perfection of a miniature.” 

Two different approaches are seen in Anne 
Goldthwaite’s sketchy watercolor of a horse 
and buggy and in two vigorously worked oils 
by Nathan Hoffman, the gallery’s director. 
With a few deft strokes, Hoffman has, in 
one of his offerings, set a group on a beach 
and drenched them with sunlight. Nearby 
is a moody winter street scene by Maurice 
Kish. Flaming reds set the pace for En- 
tertainment, in which Ellis Wilson presents a 
a group of Cuban dancers. 





LEARN TO BE A 


CREATIVE ARTIST 


IN YOUR LEISURE TIME 


@ Now, through the guidance of out- 
standing artists in various fields, you 
can tap the hidden springs of your own 
natural creativeness, master the prob- 
lems of technique, bring greater enjoy- 
ment to the pursuit of art. 
NDER the sponsorship of the Art Adventure 
League, students, teachers, amateurs, and art- 
ists who wish to be proficient in more than one 
branch of the arts, are afforded comprehensive 
courses at nominal cost under the tutelage of the 
following artists:— 





WILLIAM ZORACH ............--44.-- SCULPTURE 
PRUE URTEE cece vcs nccecicgernpns PAINTING 
LEWIS DANIEL ...... DRAWING AND WATER COLOR 
BEREWICE ABBOTT ................ PHOTOGRAPHY 
DONALD BAKER ..............--... USEFUL ARTS 
BUUW REEVES 2... wc ccscrseces TEXTILE DESIGN 


The courses are the first of their kind and are 
unique in that you learn through creation, not 
imitation, Each course consists of 32 lessons, 
covering 40 weeks. The lessons are beautifully il- 
lustrated and are designed to enable you to do 
your own work. Complete technical information 
for the execution of a project is included in 
each lesson. The most modern educational meth- 
ods are employed to guide you along your own 
line of self-development and give you power te 
express your own ideas. You receive individual 
constructive criticism on your work without 
extra charge. 


Write for FREE Prospectus 


A beautiful booklet describing the courses, sample 
lesson, and details of enrolling on a trial basis 
are yours on request, without obligation. Write 
to: The Art Adventure League, Dept. D., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
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s 
the | 
trademark 
of 
sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 


sible. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tLight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


plain and hand carved, finished to suit 
the picture. Very reasonably priced. 


Complete exhibition framed 
MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


1322 - 6th Avenue, N. Y. © CO. 5-2279 
ALEXANDER LAZUK, Director 
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PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A Peaceful Nation Excels in Art 


America has an advantage over all other 
great nations, for when a country is involved 
in the turmoil of war, or when it is spending 
every cent for armament in the hope of avoid- 
ing a conflict, there is no leisure or money 
to be spared for art. It is well known that in 
times of stress all cultural things are side- 
tracked. 

From the newspaper accounts concerning 
American Art Week celebrations, which have 
been received from every part of the United 
States and from several American possessions, 
plans for fostering and assisting American 
art have made great headway. This coming 
year we will have lectures with slides on 
American Art to offer to our State directors 
and committees. 

The best sign of all is that a desire for 
the possession of art has been fostered, and 
many sales made. This is only a beginning, 
for once a patron buys a painting or a piece 
of sculpture, he is soon apt to become a col- 
lector, and must buy more and more. 


Oregon's Fine Record 

Mrs. F. R. Hunter is carrying on the ex- 
cellent work and keeping up the high record 
of the late Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh in 
Oregon. She writes that they have gained for 
American Art Week the support of their most 
outstanding educators, among whom are Dr. 
Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education; Dean 
Milan, Dean Powers and Professor Fairbanks. 

The Club women of Oregon gave their 
hearty co-operation and support, as did the 
State Librarian, and many artists who before 
this had been indifferent took part. 

Many radio talks were given dealing with 
American art, and these talks were used as 
topics of discussion in the school room. 

A special feature in connection with the ex- 
hibition of work by League painters in the 
galleries of the Gill Company was a “draw 
prize,” an oil painting by P. L. Manser. This 
was won by the Monday Musical Club, a mem- 
ber of which was lucky in the drawing. The 
second prize, a print, was won by the Port- 
land Grade Teachers Association. 

All art organizations and groups were mobil- 
ized to bring before the public non-commer- 
cial creative work of American artists. Mrs. 
Hunter and Mrs. M. H. Strange, who directed 
all Art Week activity outside of Portland, 
listed chairmen in fourteen sections of the 
State. Already plans are being laid for next 
year. 

It is to Oregon that we are indebted for the 
Florence E. Marsh Memorial Prize for Art 
Week observances, which is given each year 
by Mr. Harold Dickson Marsh. 


Organization in Texas 
Every part of the state has a chairman work- 
ing for art in America. Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk 


LUCIEN LEFEBVRE FOINET 


Manufacturers of Finest French Artists’ Materials 


announces the opening of a New York store. 


67 WEST 55th STREET 





and Mrs. Henry Drought have been in charge 
of Art Week in Texas for five years, and all 
of the leading Texas art organizations are fall- 
ing in line in presenting art exhibitions of 
artists of the state, organizing contests for 
children, stimulating newspapers to widely 
publicize their activities and giving recog- 
nition to local historical places. It was most 
encouraging to have the whole hearted sup- 
port of many of the leading artists and art 
instructors, including Dr. S. Gideon, Dr. 
Samuel P. Ziegler, Dr. James Chillman and 
many leaders among the women’s clubs and 
teachers’ colleges. 


Bolander of Ohio Reports 


Karl Bolander, State Director of the 
League’s Ohio Chapter, attended the meet- 
ing of the National Executive Committee last 
week. He assured us that interest in Ohio 
is increasing year by year. There, also, the 
work for American art and artists is not con- 
fined to one week, but interest is kept alive all 
year round. Mr. Bolander spoke of lecturing 
before thousands of people during the past 
year, and of their increasing interest, as 
shown by questions asked from the floor. One 
of the features of Ohio’s Art Week was an 
exhibit of pictures from “Young America 
Paints.” 

To show how Art Week work is spreading, 
instead of being confined to a few cities, as it 
formerly has been, Ohio sent in the names 
of 150 assistant Chapter Chairmen in small 
cities and towns. In each of these places work 
for American art is being carried on. 


News from Louisiana 


Amos Lee Armstrong is well known to the 
Art Week directors in all of the states, 
because his interesting painting, Louisiana 
Bayou, is one of our prizes this year, and a 
reproduction of it appears in the League’s 
pamphlets. 

The book of clippings sent in by Mr. Arm- 
strong bears the League seal’ painted on the 
cover, and the first page is devoted to a map 
of Louisiana showing every section of the 
State that celebrated American Art Week, 
together with the museums, clubs and col- 
leges that sponsored it. As State Director, 
Mr. Armstrong toured every section. He re- 
ports that the high points of the Art Week 
observances were the opening of the new 
$550,000 art museum in Shreveport, and that 
of the art museum established in the old 
State Capitol building by the newly created 
Louisiana Art Commission. 

Mrs. Helen E. Christman, co-Director with 
Mr. Armstrong, recently completed a similar 
tour throughout the state; she has just re- 
ceived the appointment of Penny Art Fund 
Chairman in the General Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs. 

The armless artist, Mary Belle de Vargas, 
entertained thousands who watched her paint 
with her feet at the Street Fair in Shreveport. 
All over the state paintings were placed in 
show windows. The State Board of Education 
inaugurated an. organization of all public 
schools for future Art Week observances and 
Mr. Armstrong toured the entire state in the 
interest of American art. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 West 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD S. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD §S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 
NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


A New Year's Message 

The artist is by nature an individualist—he 
has made his place in his profession by the 
labor of his hand and the sweat of his brow, 
and he works best alone. His group associa- 
tions are only enjoyed in his moments of 
relaxation. 

He fails as a class to realize that he could 
best make his individualism felt if he had a 
strong organization behind him. The American 
Artists Professional League has striven to 
create such an organization in the conviction 
that a league of artists embracing the great 
number of workers in the visual arts together 
with those who do not work but love and en- 
joy art, would be a power of such potency 
that its members would be able to command 
attention for the mutual benefit of the pro- 
fession as a whole. 

The League does not ask the artist to for- 
get his time-long question—‘What is there 
in it for me?” but only to enlarge that ques- 
tion to—“What is there in it for me and my 
fellow workers?” 

A strong League will endow the individual 
artist with power beyond his imagination, and 
the betterments from many sources will be 
his, not for the begging, but on demand. 


League’s Annual Dinner 

The Annual Dinner Meeting of the League 
will take place again this year in the Art 
Gallery of the Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. The exact date has not 
yet been set, but it will probably be some- 
time early in February. This dinner will mark 
the beginning of our twelfth year as an or- 
ganization. 

Invitations will be sent out to League mem- 
bers as soon as the date is definitely deter- 
mined. Please be sure to send in your reser- 
vations promptly. 

At the Annual Meeting, announcement will 
be made of the awards earned by our State 
Chapters for the work done in connection with 
the observance of American Art Week in 
1938. At this time also an announcement will 
be made of the prize paintings which are to 
be offered to League Chapters for the celebra- 
tion of American Art Week in 1939. 

An interesting program is being arranged 
for this assembly, and the details will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. We had a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering last year, and are look- 
ing forward to another very happy occasion. 


Three States Win Bonus 

In November, 1937, the National Executive 
Committee of the League offered a bonus to 
each Chapter which should enroll one hun- 
dred or more new members during the en- 
suing year, this bonus to take the form of a 
refund from the National Treasury to the 
Chapter Treasury, of $1.00 for each new mem- 
ber so enrolled. We are happy to announce 
that three State Chapters have won this 
bonus. They are: the New Jersey Chapter, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. William Wem- 
ple; the. Maryland Chapter, of which Mrs. 
Florence Lloyd Hohman is Chairman; and 
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the Pennsylvania Chapter, of which Mrs. E. 
Clinton Rhoads is Chairman. Membership fig- 
ures establishing the right of these Chap- 
ters to this special award are now in the 
hands of the National Treasurer, and the re- 
fund will be made within a short time. 


What Do Yeu Think? 


In the issue of January Ist, there appeared 
an invitation to various State and Local 
Chapter Chairmen to send in to the Na- 
tional Secretary anything that they might 
have to say in regard to their experiences in 
League work, their ideas for its improvement 
or expansion, or any criticisms or complaints 
they may wish to make. This invitation is 
now being repeated. The National Executive 
Committee would like to build up a lively 
forum for the exchange of ideas and opin- 
ions. They would like to hear not only from 
League chairmen and committee members, but 
also from any member — or non-member — 
who has something to say. Tell us how you 
think the League might be made more valu- 
able for your own State, or what you think 
our organization could do to help your own 
city or community. We would like, too, to 
have expressions of opinion on the layman’s 
point of view concerning matters of art, or 
questions as to points upon which the lay- 
man might like to have some explanation. 

Discussion of such matters would be of 
great aid in planning for expanding and 
making more effective the program of the 
League. 

So—send in your thoughts and your ideas. 
Even one clear sentence may open up a whole 
new field of discussion. 






Att Last 


Look for this guarantee 
on the back of each 
panel. 





















MASTER PANEL 


GUARANTEE--The can- 
vas on this panel is 
guaranteed to be hand 
made, titanium primed 
Artists’ Canvas. 


TER PANEL 


a canvas panel with hand made titanium 
primed artist canvas at the same low price 
that you are now paying for panels made 
with inferior canvas. 


Ask for it at your favorite art supply store. 


MASTER STUDIOS, 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Canvas 


256 West 28th Street, New York 





“Blockx” 


Colours by 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 


POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLGEKS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. }. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 













Inc. 


Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION .BY ARTISTS 
OF THE CAPITAL REGION, April 1 to May 
15, at the Albany Institute, Albany, N. Y. 
Open to artists within 100 miles of Albany. 
Oils, watercolors and sculpture. Jury. No fee. 
Cash prizes. Last date for return of entry 


cards March 1. Last day for arrival of exhibits 
March 15. For information address: R. Loring 
a Curator, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS SOCIETY 4TH AN- 
NUAL ROTARY, opens March 1, continuing 12 
months, 15 exhibitions. All graphic media. 
Five or more cash prizes. Open to members 
($3 membership fee includes presentation print). 
Last date for return of entry cards and prints, 
Feb. 10. For information, address the Secre- 
tary, Frank Hartley Anderson, 60 La Prado, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago, Ill. 

HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 28-Feb. 11, at Marshall 
Field & Co. Open to artists associated with 
Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera, prints, 
sculpture. Fee $5 (sculpture $3). Jury. Many 
cash prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
January 20; for arrival of exhibits January 20. 
For information address: Mrs. C. B. King. 
Exec. Chairman, 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 
814, Chicago, Ill. 


Denver, Colo. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE DENVER ART- 
ISTS GUILD, Feb. 5-28, at Chappell House, 
Denver, Colo. Open to members. Media: oil, 
watercolor, graphic arts. Closing dates not an- 
nounced. For information address: Marion F. 
Phillips, Corresponding Sec’y, Artists Guild of 
Denver, 1350 York St.. Denver. 


Hartford, Conn. 


29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CONNEC- 
TICUT AT ADEMY, March 4-26, at the Mayon 
Memorial Museum. Open to all artists. Media: 
oil, sculpture, black and white. No fee. Jury 
of selection. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Feb. 24. For information address: Carl Ringius, 
Sec.. Box 204, Hartford, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


COMBINED EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
WATER COLOR SOCIETY AND NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB, Feb. 10-25, at Amer- 
ican Fine Arts Society Bidg.. New York City. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor and pas- 
tel. Fee $1 for non-members. Jury of selection. 
Cash prizes totaling $500 and other medals and 
awards. Last day for return of entry cards and 
arrival of exhibits Feb. 1. For full informa- 
tion address: Exhibition Secretary, American 
Water Color Society, 215 West 57th St.. New 
York City. 


Washington, D. C. 


48TH ANNUAL OF THE SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS, Jan. 28-Feb. 19, at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open to 
artists of Maryland, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, and members. Media: oil and 
sculpture. Entry fee $1 for non-members. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Last date for return of entry card, 
Jan. 16; for arrival of exhibits Jan. 20. Ad- 
dress: Miss Dorothy M. Davidson, 1825 F Street, 
N. W., Washington. 

THE 16TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, March 26- 
May 7, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Open to living Americans. Media: 
oil. No fee. Jury of selection. Last date for 
return of entry cards Feb. 25; for arrival of 
paintings Feb. 28. Prizes: ist, $2,000 and 
gold medal; 2nd, $1,500 and silver medal; 3rd, 
$1,000 and bronze medal; 4th, $500 and hon- 
orable mention. For information address: Miss 
Emily P. Millard, Manager of Special Exhibi- 
tions, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 


Bird Cage: Frank Lonpon 


New York Fortnight 


[Continued from page 19] 

temporary show for the Golden Gate San 
Francisco Exposition. With supreme disregard 
for the fact that there will be a World’s 
Fair here, too, this Summer, the former Bal- 
timore director, with an eagle eye for quality, 
seems to be shipping the cream of things 
to the Coast. 

Modern French primitives, introduced last 
season at the Museum of Modern Art, are 
providing one-man shows at two galleries. 
The Perls Galleries are showing this month 
and next, works by Jean Eve, one of the best 
in the group show last season. At the Valen- 
tine Gallery the painter Vivin, distinguished 
for his multiplicity of stones and bricks, is 
being shown. 

The well known trio of abstract artists, Al- 
bert Gallatin, George L. K. Morris and Charles 
Shaw, are exhibiting until Feb. 8 at the 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries with a set of 
new paintings done in the last six months. 
These three men form a remarkable team: all 
are members of old New York families that 
date prominently back to the Revolution; all 
are passionately interested in non-objective 
art; all are writers; and they have exhibited 
as a trio in New York, Paris and London. 
A detailed report: of the exhibition will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 

One of the highlights of the season will 
be a one-man show by Yasuo Kuniyoshi, op- 
ening Jan. 24 at the Downtown Gallery. 
This is the first show by Downtown’s famous 
artist in some time. Before that show, the 
same galleries will present the New York 
debut of Jack Levine, one of the Federal 
Art Project “finds.” Dates: 17th to Feb. 4. 

Black and whites and watercolors by Segon- 
zac are currently on view at the Carroll 
Carstairs Gallery. This exceedingly strong 


PERMANENT 
SLOMCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, N- J. 
{gboratories : Apeldoorn Holland 
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modern French artist has not been exhibited | 
for some time in Manhattan. 

For whimsy, Berenice Cross. Her pictures 
at the Contemporary Arts Gallery amused and 
delighted several of the critics, because her 
whimsy is in terms of sheer paint and color. 
She is “not only adept at the light and play- 
ful touch,” wrote Jerome Klein (Post), “but 
she knows how to satirize the super-whimsi- 
cal in the person of a poet, who muses, bird 
in hand, on a bench.” 

For lyricism, O. A. Renne. His watercolors 
on view at the Marie Harriman Gallery con- 
tain some of the most magical effects that 
can be achieved in this medium. It is a “nat- 
ural” with him, and though the subject is 
repeated over and over—the N. J. Palisades, 
—Renne seems to click every time—and he ~ 
is in his seventies. 

For “a delicious gift of satirical insight,” as 7 
Edward Alden Jewell puts it, Dorothea Green. § 
baum’s sculptures at the Weyhe Gallery. 
“Character strongly suffuses everything Mrs, 
Greenbaum does—the character that belongs © 
to the artistry itselfi—the character of the 
individual subject.” 2 

For forcefully animated views of New © 
York, Floyd Clymer, showing at the Milch ~ 
Galleries with his first show. The artist likes | 
the blue of a winter sky in New York as the © 
backdrop for the jagged jumbled forms of 
the city’s cubistic architecture, and he gets 
some effective, cottony snow scenes. Son-in- 
law of Frederic Waugh, but as different from 
him as was Waugh’s son, Coulton, earlier this 
season. 

“Quietly pleasing and accomplished,” are 
the sculptures of Ethel P. Hood, in the opinion 
of Melville Upton of the Sun. Miss Hood’s 
work was recently exhibited at the Decorators 
Club ... Y. K. Chang’s “fingertip paintings” 
at the Guy Mayer Gallery will continue on 
view through the 28th. Chang is well versed 
in the Chinese tradition . . . A movement is 
under way in New York to save the Federal 
Art Project. It is backed by non-project 
“Friends of the Federal Art Project” and their 
program is now being shaped (along sensi- 
ble lines, too). Details later . . . The Metro- 
politan Museum will announce an interesting 
list of Hearn purchases next month. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet © 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Try our No. 4 Special 25 x 30— 
3”—$1.75. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR wants books & maga- 
zines on etchings, also etchings. Address: Books, 
Box 565, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


SUBLET: Excellent studio or draughting room, 

18’ by 50’; well lighted, north exposure; $45. 
Room 629, American Bible Society Building, 
Fourth Ave. and 8th St. Inquire Mr. Ruse, 
superintendent. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay. 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Circuit Art Asso- 
ciation, Mercury Galleries, 4 East 8th Street, 


New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ARTISTS STUDIO FURNITURE—Eaeels, — 
desks, lamps, taborets. Special prices. Catalog — 
free. Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St.. New York. 
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